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The fields served by General 
Dynamics Corporation are 
unusually diversified. 






At Canadair, our aircraft plant, 
we apply the latest in aerody- 

* namics to building transport 
planes and jet fighters. 






























We are also specialists in elec- 
trodynamics, having designed 
and manufactured electric mo- 
tors for 73 years. 


Our long experience in hydro- 
dynamics, applied to the devel- 
opment of the submarine and 
many types of surface craft, is 
unique in American industry. 





Today, on the exciting thresh- 
old of “nucleodynamics’’, we 
are pioneering the application 
of atomic energy to propulsion 
by building the first two atomic 
powered submarines. 


Inthe air...onland ...on and 
under the sea...the scope of 
General Dynamics Corporation 
is indeed unparalleled. 
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Employee welfare, present and future— 
a vital concern of America’s companies 
and corporations. As a friendly service 
to executives concerned with this vital 
phase of management, Bankers Trust 
Company now offers the newly completed 
fifth edition of ‘“‘A Study of Industrial 
Retirement Plans.” 


Answers key retirement plan problems 


Here is a complete study of employee 
pension plan developments from 1950 
through 1952. It analyzes 314 plans used 
by companies in 65 industries and affect- 
ing more than 3,000,000 employees. It 
describes trends, analyzes amendments, 
tabulates provisions, and provides prac- 
tical answers to pension problems. 

Bankers Trust has for many years 
administered pension plans for leading 
organizations, including a plan for its 
own employees which has functioned 
successfully since 1913. 


Your Company’s Share in 
Their Future ...an up-to-date 


EMPLOYEE PENSION PLAN 
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Trends in retirement plans 


Covers these important questions ( \ | 7 
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Employees covered 
Eligibility requirements 
Normal retirement age 
Early retirement * Vesting 
Employee contributions 
Pension benefits 
Minimum pensions 
Maximum pensions 
Method of funding 
@ Plus handy reference tables 


Yours without obligation —We’ll be glad 
to send a free copy of “A Study of Indus- 
trial Retirement Plans.’”’ We believe that 
this data obtained from employers, actu- 
aries, insurance companies, published 
sources, and our own experience in the 
field will be helpful to you. Just write 
for it, using your company’s letterhead. 
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BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


Retirement Plan Division, P.O. Box 318, New York 15, N. Y. 
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860799 
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The March of the News 


The main event. The galleries of the 
U.S. Senate were filled to the last seat 

. Visitors too late to get inside clus- 
tered in the corridors—trying to catch 
a few words of the debate . . . The Capi- 
tol hadn’t attracted a crowd like this 
since the day Dwight Eisenhower was 
inaugurated. 

The thing that caught the public fancy 
was the opening of debate on President 
Eisenhower's appointment of Charles 
E. Bohlen to be Ambassador to Moscow 

. To the onlookers, this was a test of 
Eisenhower's strength in the Senate and 
in his own Republican Party—but it was 
more than that . . . It was a chance to 
watch Republican Senator Joseph R. 
McCarthy take on the Republican 
leaders. 

If the crowd had a favorite, nobody 
could tell by listening . . . The audience 
applauded (against the rules of the Sen- 
ate) when Republican leaders Taft and 
Knowland defended the Bohlen appoint- 
ment—and a few minutes later clapped 
just as loudly when McCarthy spoke 
against it. 

The people who seemed to be really 
enjoying themselves were most of the 
Senate Democrats . . . After years of de- 
fending their own administrations in 
similar wrangles, they were content to 
sit back and listen to the Republicans’ 
family squabble . . . They could hardly 
remember a time when they had had it 
so good. 


Social note. That same evening the 
Tafts gave a party for the Eisenhowers— 
an event that drew 250 of Washington’s 
most prominent people. 

It was the first time either the Tafts or 
the Eisenhowers had entertained for the 
other . . . But if there were any wounds 
left from last year’s battle between the 
two men for the Republican nomination, 
the scars didn’t show . . . Winner and 
loser spent most of the evening in earn- 
est, friendly conversation. 





Among the guests was Senator Mc- 
Carthy—the man who had disputed both 
the judgment of the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration and the course of the Taft 
leadership in the Senate . . . No trace of 
the afternoon’s angry debate carried 
over to the evening party . . . While the 
President and his host chatted, Senator 
McCarthy moved among the guests— 
talking amiably with Cabinet officers, 
Congressmen and political figures of both 
major parties. 

Obviously, he was having a fine time 
. . . He was still there when the gather- 
ing broke up. 


Local option. ‘The committee rooms of 
Congress have never been dedicated to 
the proposition of all work and no play. 

Hearings are one thing . . . Parties are 
another . . . The annual birthday cele- 
brations for the late Sol Bloom in the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee rooms, 
for example, were a high spot of the con- 
gressional season . . . In some other com- 
mittee suites, party tossing is traditional 
—sometimes dry, often wet. 

Last week there were signs that the 
nature of the gayer affairs was about to 
change . . . It started when a Pennsyl- 
vania Congressman sent out invitations 
for a get-together in the chambers of the 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee 

. The chairman objected on the as- 
sumption (wrong, as it turned out) that 
the refreshments would include liquor. 

Rather than cause a to-do, the host 
decided to call off the whole affair... 
Meanwhile, though, the question had 
reached House Speaker Joe Martin... 
Martin, a nondrinker, said he was against 
the idea of serving hard liquor in the 
halls of Congress—but that the question 
was one for individual committees and 
their chairmen to decide. 

With the matter thus out in the open 
on a basis of local option—most commit- 
tees were inclined to favor nonalcoholic 
parties from now on. 
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s Metropolitan’s 85 Annual Report to Policyholders 
fits f Peopl 
More Benefits tor More People 
More benefits for more people than ever the public the benefits of technological progress 3. The mortality rate among Metropoli- 
before! This keynotes the service of the Metro- in such fields as chemistry and electronics. tan’s policyholders continued to be favorable. 
litong ae : am ‘ 4g ‘ ~~ A 
aa politan Life Insurance Company. In 1952, pay Some $369,000,000 was invested in city and Death rates from many causes particularly 
‘id, ments to policyholders and beneficiaries reached farm mortgage loans in 1952. Part of these tuberculosis and most of the common child- 
‘~~ a new high—$945,000,000. : hood diseases—reached all-time lows. 
yeu saiiinlics funds helped finance 30,000 new homes, and 
- The daily transactions of Metropolitan are they brought the total outstanding home loans 4. In common with the experience of busi- 
righ intimately interwoven with the hopes and aspi- of the Company to 197,000 at the year’s close. ness generally, Metropolitan’s expenses in- 
Dyn rations of men and women throughout the Ths act cate of tatenent eareed en Meme creased rae year. A continuing effort 
entieg A © i © ¢ ° ° : : 
United States and Canada. Behind the annual politan’s total investments after deducting in- > ehatete any Chaat © Saw Qn eal 
accounting lies the story of families helped to- —_yestment expenses was 3.21% in comparison _ With Proper service to policyholders. 
ward security, of widows cared for, and chil- with 3.07% in 1951. However, the Federal in- 5. Dividends to policyholders in 1952 
dren educated. come tax reduced the net investment return for amounted to $192,000,000—the largest sum in 
NSO} These human objectives far transcend the 1952 to 3.00%. On new long-term investments the Company’s history. 
procession of cold figures across the pages of made last year, the net interest rate, after all Metropolitan’s Report to Policyholders for 
account books. Yet the figures reflect the plan- ‘investment expenses erty the neem 1952 would not be complete without appre- 
x i i 5 income tax, was 3.73%—the highest since 3 a 
“ ning by policyholders to help assure the fulfill . ’ ciative reference to the loyal and capable 
ment of their ambitions. inns teten te te mR Metropolitan men and women who made pos- 
AMS At the end of 1952, policyholders were pro- ther high lights in Annual Report: sible the efficient and Progressive service which 
¥ tected by $51,900,000,000 of Metropolitan 1. The number of policyholders increased to ~our policyholders quite properly expect. 
“yes Life insurance—a new high record. Old and 33,700,000—a new record. Additional details of the Metropolitan’s serv- 
' ° : : e P ‘ 7 
? aed magne ie ae Lg pao 2. Accident and Health protection continued ice last year are given in the Company’s An- 
rey emmen ee sail ead to grow in public favor, and this was particu- nual Report, copies of which may be obtained 
|UGHG aor eee larly true of the new forms of protection pro- on request. 
New long-term investments in 1952 totaled vided by hospital, surgical, and medical ex- 
$1,600,000,000. The major part of these funds pense policies. At the end of the year about 
m went to help meet the needs of commerce and 6,200,000 persons were protected by Accident 
gS industry. In many instances, Metropolitan fi- and Health coverage under Metropolitan Group CHARLES G. TAYLOR, JR. 
nanced the expenditures necessary to bring to and individual ianmees President 
\abel 
, Now 
METROPOLITAN ASSETS AND OBLIGATIONS — DECEMBER 31, 1952 
Beavi (In accordance with the Annual Statement filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New York.) 
Shin 
rapher j 
ASSETS WHICH ASSURE FULFILLMENT OF OBLIGATIONS OBLIGATIONS TO POLICYHOLDERS, BENEFICIARIES, AND OTHERS | 
a + ¢ «6 ¢ © 4 € ee - $7,996,545,124.86 Statutory Policy Reserves oe © © 6 oe 6 ce « = 656,893,709.00 } 
U.S. Government . . . « « « ‘s, 844, 608, 305.55 This amount, required by law, together with future premiums | 
Canadian Government . . . . «+. 143,537,746.75 and interest, is necessary to assure payment of future policy | 
yr Provincial and Municipal . . .. . 66,05 1,354.87 benefits. 
tor Railroad 5 6 6 8 + +  660,243,225.66 Policy Proceeds and Dividends Left with Company at 
Public Utility . » « « 1,514,241,381.02 Interest . . 653,976,566.00 
Londoy Industrial and Miscellaneous + «+  « 3,767,863,111.01 Funds left with the Company by ‘anatase ue policy- 
holders to be paid to them later. 
Editor ee ee ee ee 177,509,022.72 
ws Edi All but $18,064,177.72 are preferred or guaranteed. Reserved for Dividends to Policyholders 181,782,277.00 
Set aside for payment in 1953 to those policyholders ‘eligible i 
ndusi «©6@ Mortgage Loans on Real Estate .. . . . . .  2,076,077,747.18 to receive them. 
i On urban properties. . . . . $1,914,495,597.64 Policy Claims Currently Outstanding 55,011,011.17 | 
| Onfarms. . «© + «© «© «© «© + « 161,582,149.54 Claims in process of settlement, and estimated claims that i 
h d but h d. i 
Real Estate (after decrease by adjustment of $1,900,000 in the stance imams 
) aggregate) . 439,058,209.64 Other Policy Obligations . 76,947,311.14 i 
Housing projects aad. ‘alias aa Pee i R Paap eo —, re advance and special reserves i 
1 Eu acquired for investment $ 391,638,408.63 ar SESSA ae aneetilty Gavtections. 
1 Eureg Properties for Company use . . . 46,718,864.57 Taxes Accrued (payable in 1953) . . . . 1. . «© 47,012,225.46 
Far Eg Acquired in satisfaction of mortgage indebt- Security Valuation Reserve . 23,176,699.00 
edness (of which $2,059,121.24 is under Prescribed by the National Association of Insurance Com- 
if contract of sales) . . . . ‘ * 2,600,936.44 missioners. 
7,0. Loans on Policies 465,211,481.47 Contingency Reserve for Mortgage Loans ‘ 7,150,000.00 
for : Made to policyholders on the security of their policies. All Other Obligations . . . . . . ..... 25,851,692.57 
ager —_—— 
TOTAL OBLIGATIONS . . . « «© «© «© « « «+ $10,927,801,491.34 
etary Cash and Bank Deposits . . .....2.2.. 175,519,891.02 
SURPLUS FUNDS 
Premiums, Deferred and in Course of Collection . . 161,709,504.12 Special Surplus Funds .... $106,783,000.00 
20, N 
Accrued Interest, Rents,etc. . . . .-. . . . — 100,898,064.65 Unassigned Surplus Funds Sees 
sing SS annIEEEEEnEEEEEEE TOTAL SURPLUS FUNDS ‘ 664,727,554.32 
les Mgi TOTAL ASSETS TO MEET OBLIGATIONS e - . $11,592,529,045.66 TOTAL OBLIGATIONS AND SURPLUS FUNDS - $11,592,529,045.66 
>a NOTE —Assets amounting to $552,449,409.65 are deposited with various public officials under the requirements of law or regulatory authority. 
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Democratic Optimism Over 1954, 1956 


For RFC? 


An urge to win the war is becoming 
almost a guarantee of removal for any 
American top commander in Korea. 
Gen. James Van Fleet, who wanted to 
win, is the second commander with 
that urge who was removed. Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur was the first. 


ok oe 


Top brass in Washington, ‘at the first 
evidence of alarm in Congress over an 
ammunition shortage in Korea, 
poured in munitions after the area 
had been starved almost from the be- 
ginning. A shortage turned to a glut 
of some types when the rush-order 
ammunition ships started to arrive. 


x * * 


Pentagon planners are assuring am- 
munition manufacturers that they 
will get mote copper for ammunition. 
Steel casings, used in place of copper, 
have had a tendency to jam when 
used in rapid-fire weapons. 


x k * 


The fact that President Eisenhower is 
an Army man is causing uneasiness 
both in the Air Force and the Navy, 
where the feeling is strong that the 
Army will get the best breaks when 
an effort is made to bring about severe 
cuts in military spending. 


x & <= 


The plan of Gen. J. Lawton Collins, 
Chief of Staff of the Army, for a mod- 
ified general staff to exercise tighter, 
unified control over the three armed 
services is being dusted off again. 
Some version of this plan is to be rec- 
ommended by the group of civilians 
studying ways to reorganize the armed 
forces. There will be opposition in 
Congress on the ground that the 
U. S. would be copying, in some de- 
gree, the German General Staff plan 
that gave the military great power. 


x * * 


President Eisenhower, in agreeing 
with a plan to have the Government's 
big lending agency, the Reconstruc- 


4 


W 


More Support for General-Staff Idea 


tion Finance Corporation, die next 
year, has in mind the substitution of 
some new machinery to provide loans 
for small business when loans from 
banks are hard to get. A new lending 
setup would be built around Republi- 
can rather than Democratic direction 
and would reflect Republican ideas. 


x xk 


A group of Senators, of whom Joseph 
McCarthy, of Wisconsin, is one, in- 
tends to keep up a running fire on the 
Department of State where it feels 
that the Truman-Acheson line on 
foreign policy continues to be dom- 
inant. State Secretary Dulles is not 
to lead a sheltered official life. 


x * * 


Senator Stuart Symington, of Mis- 
souri, is being given a trial run among 
Democrats in the halls of Congress 
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Substitute 


as a possible compromise for the 
Democratic nomination in 1956. Adlaj 
Stevenson and Senator Kefauver, 
from the New Deal wing of the party, 
still have eyes on the nomination. 


* & & 


Democrats in Congress, as Republi 
cans start to develop their differences, 
are showing real optimism over politi. 
cal prospects for both 1954 and 1956, 


kk 
Martin P. Durkin, Secretary of Labor, 
continues to have difficulty filling top 
jobs in his Department. Several em. 
ployers have shied away from an As. 
sistant Secretaryship and political dit. 
ficulties have interfered in other cases, 


xk * 


Walter Reuther, CIO president, is 
holding the CIO together under a deal 
that assures a balance of power be- 
tween his Auto Workers and _ the 
Steelworkers union. The steelwork- 
ers are assured of the vice presidency 
and a voice in top CIO decisions. 





x & ® 


Ezra Benson, Secretary of Agricul. 
ture, is giving thought to a plan that 
calls for trying to barter some of thi 
country’s farm surpluses for strategic 
materials from abroad. All kinds d 
obstacles, however, are showing up, 
with the prospect that, in the end, th 
idea will be dropped. 


x kek 


Charles Bohlen was President Eisen: 
hower’s favorite for the job as Am; 
bassador to Russia, not necessarily th 
favorite of John Foster Dulles, Secre} 
tary of State. The President is a per: 
sonal friend of Mr. Bohlen’s. 





x * & 


R. A. Butler, Britain’s Chancellor 0 
the Exchequer, is beginning to bi 
mentioned more often than Anthonj 
Eden, Foreign Secretary, as probabl 
successor when Winston Churchill 
tires as Britain’s Prime Minister. 
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A name to remember 


in your business, too... 


“Engineered Production” Service* for 


ana coltarstecus «= | 6 6M MAGNETIC HOLDING 


Lathes, Milling, Broaching 


and Special Machines Tool room and production chucks and magnetic fixtures, 
Domestic Oil Burner Pumps designed and built by the Magnetic Products Division 
industrial 8 — of Sundstrand, reduce costly set-up time and operator 
effort, and contribute to higher production scheduling 


Aircraft Hydraulic i 
Transmissions and Pumps and lower operating costs .... Perhaps Sundstrand’s 


Air Sanders creative engineering can serve your business, too! 


SUNDSTRAND MACHINE TOOL CO., ROCKFORD, ILL., U.S.A. 


American Broach & Machine Company, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 








Developed by RCA Victor, the new “45 Extended Play” record gives music 
lovers more music for less money plus a perfect medium for playing shorter 
classical works and multiple popular selections. 


( as much music 


on the same size record 


Compact RCA Victor “45” player 
—first system where record and 
player were designed for one an- 
other. With RCA Victor ““45 EP’s,” 
it plays up to 16 minutes per record, 
and the “breaks” come only where 
the composer planned them. 





Another RCA achievement 


in electronics: 


A challenging question was 
asked RCA engineers and 
scientists in 1951. How can 
we increase the playing time 
of a 7-inch “45” record, 
without using a larger disc? 
Sixteen months of research 
gave the answer, “45 EP”— 
Extended Play. Public re- 
sponse confirmed this as the 
most important achievement 
in the new recording speeds. 
More than 2 million RCA 
Victor “45 EP” records were 
bought in the first four 
months of their existence! 


Research leadership — your 
guide to better value: the 
ability of RCA Victor to 
solve the problem of more 
music on a “45 Extended 
Play” record accents the im- 
portance of research to you. 
Whether you plan to buy 
television, radio or any other 
electronic instrument, re- 
search leadership adds more 
value to all products and 
services trademarked RCA 
or RCA Victor. 


Secret of “45 Extended Play” is 
RCA Victor’s discovery of a new 
way to cut a master disc — with an 
electrically heated stylus. Grooves 
are closer. Sound quality is cleaner, 


clearer, more alive. 


® Rap1o CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


World leader in radio—first in television 
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Newsgram Washington, D. C. 


Eisenhower is finding his job harder than he figured, the problems more 
difficult of solution. Troubles have a way of sneaking up, unexpectedly. 

War flare-up in Korea was a surprise. Communists, according to plan, were 
to let war simmer. Signs now are for a Communist spring offensive. 

Casualty rates, as a result, are rising again. War, instead of dying out 
as expected, is a problem. Communist forces, told in advance that U.S. will not 
try to win, find it easy to keep the initiative, make trouble. 





























It's a surprise, too, to find Republican Senators sniping at a State 
Department run by Republicans; to find the party divided so soon. 
‘Eisenhower had not looked for that, hadn't foreseen political trouble. 
The Eisenhower problem: A deep cleavage between so-called nationalists 
within the party and so-called internationalists. Antagonisms run deep. 
It means trouble ahead, not clear sailing for State Secretary Dulles. 









Budget troubles are more persistent than expected. Arms cutting is more of 
a problem than it had seemed, if war is to go on. Tax cuts, promised, are not 
easy to make if a balanced budget is to be had. 

A farm problem is on the White House doorstep, big and real. 

Congress, even under Republican control, is not as ready to follow the White 
House lead as Eisenhower had counted upon before taking office. 

Nothing, in fact, is quite as simple as it appeared a while back. 











What you can expect before too long is this: 

Eisenhower will be forced to do more leading, less waiting. 

The White House staff, misjudging many problems, failing to foresee 
troubles while they're shaping, will shake down, learn more facts of life. 

Congress will become tangled in its own problem; will be less inclined to 
try to run the country. Congress represents the conflicting interests of groups 
and regions within a vast nation. It takes the President, as catalyst, to touch 
off the compromises that become national policy and action. 

Eisenhower, learning fast, gradually will assume the role of leader; will 
seek to get a step ahead of problems, not be pushed by problems. 











Business, right now, is about as good as it is to get. It's very good. 

Good business, for the moment, keeps people contented, fairly happy. There 
isn't much complaint about anything except war and taxes. 

A_ business turn, however, if it's for the worse, could bring big change in 








the national attitude. All the irritations then would be magnified. 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


Business trends, in the end, will fix the Eisenhower direction. 





There are scattered signs of developing business problems. 

Lenders often are tightening installment-credit terms. Borrowers in more 
and more cases are falling behind on installment payments. Individuals in a 
substantial number of cases appear to be overborrowed. 

New cars are not selling as fast as they're being made. New houses are not, 
either. Old houses, very often, are slow to sell at cut prices. 

Money is not as easy as it was. Interest rates keep rising. 

Jobs, however, remain plentiful. Wage rates keep creeping up. Income is 
high for most people, although farm income is lower than it was. 

It's just that the boom is beginning to act a little tired. 











There is coming to be rather broad agreement on this outlook: 

Business will hum until midyear at least. A business turn will come when 
cutbacks come in output of autos, TV sets, appliances, new houses. A cut in 
working forces probably will come then, if arms output does not rise. 

A test of the boom is probable in late 1953. Some slowing in business is 
to be expected in 1954. General activity in 1954 may be 5 to 10 per cent under 
that of present peak levels, more than that in some lines. 














The schedule, as it is seen by many business forecasters, is this: 
1953: A peak year for business, with a turn possible after midyear. 
1954: Not as good as 1953. A moderate downward adjustment. 

1955: An upturn again to start, with business humming by 1956. 
Longer-term outlook: Good. No real depression anywhere in sight. 





Tax cuts will come quickly with any sign of business slowing. 

Cuts in taxes are Eisenhower's secret antidepression weapon. Taxes, however, 
would not be cut under the Eisenhower plan before: (1) a balance in the budget, 
or (2) a downward business trend definitely was under way. 

Tax cutting, as Congress sees it, is more urgent than that. 

Individuals, actually, may get a small tax cut on 1953 income while the boom 
still is running. Later cuts would be that much smaller. Corporations, where 
they pay an excess-profits tax, seem likely to get relief after July 1, 1953. 
Congress is not in a mood to vote extension of that tax. 














Power to impose a 90-day price-wage freeze probably will be voted. 
Stand-by price-wage controls are improbable. 

Rent control, on a limited basis, is to be extended a few months. 
Public-housing program will be kept, but limited in scope. 














Bohlen, as Ambassador to Russia, will not make any deals. 

A U.S. Ambassador, in Russia, is largely window dressing--a symbol. 

Russian game is to cold-shoulder U.S., play up to U.S. allies, try to wean 
them away. U.S. game, if any, is to try to block Russian success. 

Where Russia makes her gains is in riding the revolutionary urge that is 
strong in much of the world. Where U.S. sometimes runs into trouble is in 
betting on wrong horses, in hoping to buck tides that can't be turned. 

Russia, still hopeful of making gains, isn't in a mood to deal firmly. 
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What was Thomas Jefferson’s attitude 
on beer and brewing ? 


A He brought brewers to this country because 
he wanted-beer to become popular here. 














Like many of our Founding Fathers, beverage of moderation is now served in 
Thomas Jefferson, author of the Declara- about two out of every three homes in 
tion of Independence, regarded beer asa = America. 
beverage of moderation. Speaking of beer, 
Jefferson once wrote, “I wish to see this 
beverage become common.” Toward this 
end, he brought brewers from Bohemia to 
teach Americans the art of brewing. 


More about the economic, social and 
historical role of beer is presented in the 
book, “Beer and Brewing in America.” 
For a free copy write to the United States 
Brewers Foundation, 535 Fifth Avenue, 
Jefferson’s wish was fulfilled—for this | New York 17, N. Y. 


RELL yy 


United States Brewers Foundation... charterea 1862 


One of America’s oldest continuous non-profit trade associations 


representing over 85% of the country’s malt-beverage production. 
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_— what Flying Tiger maintenance su- 
perintendent Al Goldberg says about Texaco: 


“To maintain the Flying Tiger reputation for 
on-schedule service, we have to keep our 
planes flying — and effective lubrication, such 
as Texaco provides, plays a big part in doing 
this. It is also an important factor in keeping 
our maintenance costs low. 


“My more than 17 years’ experience in air- 
craft maintenance have convinced me that 
Texaco Aviation Lubricants stand up under 
extremes of time and temperature. That is why 
they have been used throughout the entire 
Flying Tiger system ever since the line began 
operation.” 


TEXACO 


INDUSTRMAL LUBRICANTS 





There are more than 
2,000 Texaco Distributing 
Plants in all 48 States. 


A good example 


is the 39-plane Flying Tiger Line, one 
of the largest freight aircraft fleets in 
the world. Flying Tiger maintenance 
is a big job — and an important one. 


THE TOUGH JOBS GO TO TEXACO. Here are 
a few more outstanding examples: 


buses 
IM () R E stationary Diesel horsepower 


revenue airline miles 


in the United States are lubricated with Texaco 
than with any other brand. 


OUR ONE PURCHASE AGREEMENT PLAN 
brings you skilled engineering service that can 
help you increase unit output and lower unit 
costs. For details call the nearest of more than 
2000 Texaco Distributing Plants in the 48 
States or write The Texas Company, 135 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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THE CHANCES 


OF PEACE 


No Big War Now—Period of Danger for Long Time to Come 








ing. 


The chances of peace, now that Georgi 
Malenkov is ruling Russia, are no greater 
than they were when Joseph Stalin ruled. 

A considered opinion of many officials 
who help guide U. S. policy is that peace 
is more remote, not nearer, than it was 
before Stalin died. 

There is slight prospect that you can 
relax, forget the possibility of a bigger 
war, look for an end to fighting in Korea, 
make plans on the basis of sharp cuts in 
taxes, and look ahead to a future of se- 
curity and contentment in a peaceful, 
stable world. 

The telltale signs, instead, still point 
the other way, toward uncertainty and 
continued danger, even if not to large- 
scale war with Russia itself. 

World War III in the style marked out 
by the Russians will go on, with its ob- 
jective unchanged: a Communist-domi- 
nated world, controlled from the Kremlin. 
In the future, as in the recent past, this 
war will take varied forms—limited shoot- 
ing wars in some spots, civil wars in 
others, and continued spying and sub- 
version. 

World War III in the form in which 
most Americans think of war will con- 
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There's been time now to look 
over Malenkov, figure what he’s | 
Armen coves poree necerenenrestei confuse Eu- 

in 
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~What's new in Moscow? Noth- 





edges of the Soviet world. He 


needs time to consolidate, wants 


to 


tinue to be avoided. The American idea 
of war is an all-out military effort against 
a definite enemy, carried out after a 
formal declaration of war. This kind of 
war, at present, does not suit the Com- 
munist purpose. 

Objectives of the Kremlin, under 
Malenkov as under Stalin, are considered 














-Valtman in The Hartford Times 


‘BETTER WATCH HIS HANDS’ 


lull the West. 
But goals are unchanged—to 


by students of Soviet policy and planning 
to be unchanged. Those objectives are: 

First, to consolidate the new Russian 
empire. Unrest and instability within 
that empire are great, particularly among 
the captive states in Eastern Europe. 
More time is needed to liquidate dis- 
sident elements, and to mesh the in- 
dustry of satellite states with that of 
Russia itself. 

Second, to capture all it can of Asian 
peoples, who have huge man-power re- 
sources and in whose countries are great 
amounts of strategic materials—metals, 
fibers, rubber. Taking over these areas 
has the twin aim of weakening the 
Western nations and of strengthening 
the Communist bloc. The plan was clear- 
ly laid out by Stalin, and has been en- 
dorsed to the hilt by Malenkov and Mol- 
otov since Stalin’s death. The method of 
operation is to stir up revolution, then 
take over. 

Third, to divide and tie down the mili- 
tary power of the United States, with- 
out direct involvement of Russian forces 
and without too great a risk of a show- 
down war. Threats in Europe, creation 
of Communist armies in East Germany 
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ACTUALLY: 


If Russia 


NE Wants Peace... 


Here will be the signs: 


Arms will be held back from 
Communist China. 


Truce will be sought sincerely in Korea. 
Sabotage of the United Nations will end. 
Wild charges against U. S. will be avoided. 


Compensation will be offered for U. S. 
planes shot down. 


Austrion treaty, already worked out, will 
be signed. 


William Oatis will be freed from jail 
in Czechoslovakia. 


Non-Communist sectors of Berlin will get 
assured access to the West. 


Arms race will be checked by sincere 
disarmament offers. 


No sign is apparent that any 
one of these peace gestures— 
let alone all of them—jis to 
be made. 
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and in other satellites, war in Korea, all 
serve this purpose. 

Fourth, to use every means at hand to 
divide the U.S. from its allies in the re- 
mainder of the non-Communist world, 
The idea is to spread confusion and 
doubt. Major propaganda efforts, geared 
in with Soviet Government actions and 
statements, are used to create the im- 
pression that the United States is a war- 
like giant that threatens world peace 
and that imposes expensive arms bur- 
dens on other people. “Quit the U.S. 
and have peace” is a theme that Russia 
sells while waging her style of war. 

It is against the background of these 
clearly discerned Communist objectives 
that Russia’s newest peace gestures are 
being appraised. Peace talks created 
headlines and aroused hopes. 

Malenkov said that all disputes be- 
tween the U.S. and Russia can be set- 
tled peacefully. He repeated what Stalin 
had said before—that the Communist and 
capitalist worlds can live together in har- 
mony. 

The Russians offered to help try to 
free British civilians from Korean Com- 
munist prisons. And after shooting down 
and killing seven British airmen, the 
Russians offered to talk to the British 
about how to avoid incidents of this kind. 
This seemed a generous gesture, and 
the British, hopeful, agreed to talks. 

People in the West heard the Soviet 
radio, broadcasting in English, recall 
wartime co-operation between Russia 
and the Allies. Newsmen in Moscow 
noted that Malenkov, in his two speeches 
since Stalin’s death, left out the usual 
propaganda phrases about “imperialist 
warmongers’ —meaning the U.S. 

Diplomats began scurrying around. 
Ambassadors in Moscow returned home 
to report in person. Western nations 
looked for further clues to peace. 

Peace talk, they discover, is useful to 
the new group running Russia. Intent of 
the talk, as viewed by American apprais- 
ers, is to gain time for Russia’s own 
build-up. 

An illusion of peace, if he could put 
it over, would gain time and could ac- 
complish many things for Malenkov. 

The U.S., tiring of high taxes, might 
well be soothed into cutting down its 
protective arms program. European Al- 
lies of the U.S. might become less will- 
ing to go along with present plans for 
guarding peace by strength. Arming 
Germany and organizing a European 
Army would seem less urgent with talk 
of peace in the air. Western alliances 
could be broken up and individual na- 
tions could be weakened. 

Without having to do anything con- 
crete, Malenkov thus could greatly in- 
crease his power in relation to the 
Western democracies. 
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Russia, as Malenkov takes over, is just 
emerging from a very primitive condi- 
tion. After 35 years of Communist rule, 
and after 20 years of five-year plans, 
Russia’s 210 million people are produc- 
ing and consuming little more than 50 
million Britons do. 

Production lag. Why Malenkov is 
playing for time can be seen in a quick 
glance at Soviet production figures. Rus- 
sia still is a second-rate power, compared 
with the U. S., and has a long way to go 
to catch up. 

Steel production of 31.4 million tons 
a year is two thirds that of Western Eu- 
rope. It compares with U.S. production 
now passing 100 million tons a year 
and reaching toward a 120-million-ton 
capacity. 

Oil output of less than 50 million tons 
is about one seventh that of the United 
States. 

Coal production, at 281 million tons, 
compares with 540 million tons in West- 
em Europe, 576 million in the U. S. 

Electric power produced in the Soviet 
Union is roughly half that of Western Eu- 
rope, less than one fourth of what flows 
through U. S. wires. 

Transport is stretched thin. Railways 
are strained. Trucks, lacking a big high- 
way network, cannot absorb a great 
amount of the load. 

Other industry is similarly behind Eu- 
ropean and U. S. production. 

Malenkov shows signs of pushing even 
harder than Stalin did to make up this 
gap. After the war, under Stalin, Soviet 
production increased, percentage-wise, 
more rapidly than did U. S. production— 
but the net increase, in actual tons of 
production, was considerably less. Even 
if present high rates of increase are 
kept up, it will take Russia seven years 
to match Europe, much longer to meas- 
ure up to part of the U.S. industrial 
stature. 

All possible resources, at present, are 
being pushed into arms making or into 
expansion of the heavy industries needed 
to support war. 

Russia is trying to build five Pitts- 
burgh-like industrial centers. It is just 
beginning to build a modern strategic 
bomber force. Its atomic industry still is 
trying to catch up with the U.S. A big 
job, which will take a long time, lies 
ahead in putting the army on wheels 
and in teaching the Russian soldiers 
how to drive and maintain a mass of 
vehicles. 

Consumer-goods production is held 
down. Food and clothing output is ex- 
panding only slightly faster than the 
growth of the population. Intellectuals 
are becoming restive. Workers are apa- 
thetic. Ukrainians and many natives of 
Soviet Asia, forced to do the bidding of 
Great Russian masters, burn with re- 
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What Russia 
Gains by 


BASICALLY: 


Malenkov, by peaceful ges- 
tures, expects to divide U. S. 
from her allies, to slow U. S. 
rearmament, to gain time 
for a speeded arms build-up 
in Russia. 


Talking Peace 
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~United Press 


THE ‘BIG THREE’ AT THE U.N.—A STUDY IN EXPRESSIONS 
For Western representatives: still no cause for smiles 


sentment. Every bridge in the country 
must be guarded by militiamen. 

To do all the jobs in front of him that 
are needed to make Russia a first-rate 
power, Malenkov needs a great deal of 
time. To gain that time, he is trying, by 
talking of peace, to escape the pressure 
that the West could now apply to Russia 
and its satellites. 

Steps toward peace. Malenkov, if he 
really wants to be peaceful, could do 
many things to prove it—things that are 
shown in the chart on page 12. 


Russia, under Stalin, has balked for 
years at giving Austria its independence in 
a new treaty, although the treaty is practi- 
cally complete. Malenkov could sign the 
treaty, and pull his troops out of Austria. 

The war in Korea, being fought by 
Communist nations with Russian-made 
arms, could be brought to an end. 

U.S. planes, shot down by Russia and 
her satellites over a period of years, 
could be paid for. 

Disarmament plans, gathering dust in 
a United Nations pigeonhole because 


Russia refuses to permit inspection 
atomic plants, could be sincerely dis 
cussed, perhaps agreed upon. 

World conquest, by revolution, woul 
have to be laid aside. 

Among the peace gestures so far com 
ing from Malenkov and from the men 
around him, there is no indication that 


Russia means to go through with any con} ! 


crete efforts to achieve peace or to cease 
subversion. 

Under Malenkov, everything is just « 
it was under Stalin. 





YESTERDAY 














‘CONTINUED STORY’ 


TODAY 





-Smith for NEA Services, Inc. 


The telltale signs point toward uncertainty and danger 
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SCANDAL IN ARMS SHORTAGE 


Korea Scrimps—Futuristic Weapons Pile Up 


Ammunition pinch is raising 
questions about the whole U. S. 
arms program. Is it geared to the 
wrong war at the wrong time? 

That's what Congress is ask- 
ing. It wants to know what plan- 
ners are doing with the billions 
they've been getting for defense. 

There is concern that the U. S.— 
arming for the future—is neg- 
lecting the hot wars of the present. 


Arms scandals are starting to break 
out on all sides. A shortage of ammu- 
nition turned up to limit military op- 
erations in Korea. On Formosa, the 
forces of Chiang Kai-shek lack ammu- 
nition for any but the most restricted 
operations. Allies of the U.S. in Eu- 
rope have received only a fraction of 
promised arms. 

This whole situation is beginning to 
attract the eye of Congress, at a time 
when production of ammunition is be- 
ing greatly increased to meet minimum 
needs. 

Billions, 104 of them, have been voted 
for weapons and ammunition since war 
in Korea started nearly three years ago. 
It turns out that barely 40 billions of 
this amount have actually been trans- 
lated into armament delivered. 

War in Korea has not even been budg- 
eted for. That entire war has been fought 
with money and with armament intended 
for other purposes. Each year’s military 
budget since 1950 has assumed that war 
would end before the budget year began. 

Hand grenades, among modern war’s 
simplest weapons to manufacture, actu- 
ally have been short at times in Ameri- 
can forces. There have been persistent, 
often critical, shortages in artillery and 
mortar ammunition. You get that whole 
story in testimony by Gen. James A. Van 
Fleet, hitherto secret, starting on page 82. 

Amid these acute shortages, however, 
a great surplus exists in atomic bombs 
that are not being used in war now going 
on. Vast effort is put into construction of 
big bombers and big-bomber bases that 
play no part in the actual war of today. 
Guided missiles that may have use in 
some future war have commanded pri- 
ority over ammunition needed by Ameri- 
can troops in battle right now. 
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Planned? Congress, reacting to senti- 
ment from folks back home with sons in 
Korea, is beginning to ask whether it all 
has been planned that way. 

Is the shortage of ammunition in Ko- 
rea tied to a policy of not trying to win 
that war? Has ammunition been held 
back so that commanders in the field can- 
not take offensive action and must, be- 
cause of a lack of ammunition, limit 
American forces to defense alone? 


fixed for what Senator Byrd (Dem.), of 
Virginia, calls an “arms scandal.” Many 
Senators are expressing “amazement” at 
what has been uncovered in the initial 
investigation. Others say they are 
“ctartled” by shortages that remain seri- 
ous years after war began. 

Basically, what startles the Senators is 
the large amount of money and man pow- 
er that has gone into this country’s de- 
fense effort since the Korean war began 


ie cc ee 


y Where U.S. Is Putting Its Arms Effort 


For a War Actually 
Being Fought in Korea 
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High officials of the Pentagon, answer- 
ing questions of Senators, explain that 
there could be no flat “Yes” or “No” an- 
swer to questions of that kind. 

This has led some Senators to wonder 
if the top policy leaders sitting at desks 
in Washington—either military or civilian 
—have planned for the wrong war, to be 
fought at some other time, in some other 
place. As they see it, the vast funds made 
available to the services apparently are 
being spent on a war that is not now be- 
ing fought, and may never be fought, 
while an actual war, in which American 
youths are dying, is starved for lack of 
means to win it. 

The search starting in Congress is for 
facts that will permit responsibility to be 


For a Possible War 
That May Never Be Fought 






39 billion dollars yearly 
3,000,000 men 
81 air wings 
15 Army divisions 
1,000 combat ships 


bist 
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and the relatively small amount of armed 
strength, including such obvious things 
as ammunition, available for that war. 

Ammunition shortages, in other words, 
are being taken as one rather dramatic 
indication that something may be basical- 
ly wrong with U.S. defense policies. 

What's happened under those poli- 
cies, as far as Korean war is concerned, 
can be seen in the chart on this page. 
Simply stated, it is this: 

Dollar spending for defense has risen 
from about 14 billions a year before Ko- 
rea to about 46 billions a year now. Yet 
only 7 billions of that increase has gone 
toward fighting the war in Korea. The rest 
has gone into expansion of armed strength 
elsewhere. Right now, for every dollar 
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IN A KOREAN 


BUNKER: HAND GRENADES 


copiones 


—United Press 


These ran short while big bombers multiplied 


being spent on the current war, nearly 6 
dollars is being spent preparing for a war 
that may or may not come. 

Use of man power by the armed serv- 
ices follows this same pattern. American 
youths, drafted from their homes at the 
rate of more than 10,000 every week, go 
more often to Europe or elsewhere than 
to Korea, where U.S. is fighting a war. 
For every man in uniform fighting that 
war, either in Korea or in support units in 
the Far East, six soldiers, sailors or air- 
men are stationed elsewhere, preparing 
for some other future war. 

It’s the same story in the build-up of 
U.S. fighting units. For every air wing 
now being used in the war, four other 
wings are marking time elsewhere. For 
every combat division in Korea, there are 
three others in the U.S. or standing by 
in Europe. For every combat ship in the 
Korean area, four other fighting ships are 
somewhere on “peacetime” duty. 

The big effort, thus, is going not to 
winning the Korean war but to building 
up a force that might some day fight a 
more conventional war with Russia. This 
shows up particularly in the case of arms 
and ammunition. 

More has been spent, for example, to 
build big-bomber bases, designed solely 
to strike back at Russia if she begins a 
conventional war, than has been spent for 
ammunitions of all kinds for fighting the 
present war, during nearly three vears in 
which ammunition has been persistently 
short in Korea. 

More has been spent, too, for new 
atomic weapons and development of 
hydrogen bombs since the Korean. war 
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began than for new ammunition to use 
in that war. 

As a result of these policies, whether 
deliberate or not, American command- 
ers in the Far East have not received 
enough basic supplies of ammunition 
since mid-1951 to take the offensive in 
trying to win the war. There is no dis- 
agreement on this point. Ammunition 
supplies in Korea generally have been 
adequate for “protective” action so that 





MOVING TO THE FRONT: ARTILLERY SHELLS 


ground troops could defend themselve; 
but not enough to “initiate other action, 
to drive the enemy back. 

The shortage of ammunition for basi 
ground-force weapons in actual war nov 
waged, while billions are going instea( 
to weapons designed for some futur 
war that may never be fought, is hay 
ing other effects as well. 

Allies of the U.S. in Europe, promise 
American aid in building up their ow 
armed forces, are finding those forces 
to a large degree, ineffective throug! 
lack of ammunition. Together, _ th 
NATO force in Europe now has an ay 
erage of from three to five days’ supph 
of crucial types of artillery and anti 
aircraft ammunition. Of the 13 billioy 
dollars’ worth of U.S. arms and ammuni 
tion promised, Europe has received onl 
4 billions in actual shipments. 

This country’s strongest ally in Asia i 
in the same situation. Chiang Kai-shek 
force of around half a million troops oy 
Formosa is reported to have not evey 
enough ammunition to train properly. 

What has happened to the vital re 
serve stock of ammunition within the 
U.S., meanwhile, cannot be told fo 
security reasons. But indications are that 
this, too, is down below the “safe” leve 
as most World War II stocks are tr. 
ported to be exhausted. 

That, in a nutshell, is why a shortage 
of ammunition shells at this stage is 
being viewed in Congress as a growing 
“scandal.” The reasons for that scandal 
are being sought, not in ordnance cen 
ters around the country, but in_ high 
policy councils in Washington. 
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The Korean war never got into the budget 
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Let's swap 
ideas 


Match your advertising 
ideas with these — 
and win a $50 Bond! 





Covering letter does two-way job 


Every month we distribute a Product of 
the Month to our branches and Industrial 
Contractors. Since we had an attractive 
folder, we didn’t want to clutter it up 
with an outside covering letter. The solu- 
tion was a letterhead with the top printed 
upside down. The rest of the page con- 
tains our sales message. This sheet is 
placed inside the cover of our folder, with 
the top lapped over on the front where 
it reads right-side-up, ‘Product of the 
Month.”’ This immediately gets over the 
point of the promotion and provides an 
effective way of attaching a covering let- 
ter containing the sales message. We have 
quantities of the letterhead in stock and 
simply change the message, depending 
upon the particular product to be pushed 
for the month. 


Barry G. McCabe, Assistant Adv. Mgr., 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp., Toledo, Ohio 


Makes one label take the place of two 


Here is a label idea that can be made up 
by any printer, and will considerably re- 
duce your production costs on this item. 
The labels are designed with a perforated 
strip at the top saying ‘‘First Class Mail” 
and another perforated strip at bottom 
saying ‘‘Fourth Class Mail.”’ When you 
are ready to use the label, simply tear off 
the undesired strip. Thus, one label elim- 
inates the need for keeping both First 
and Fourth Class on hand. 


Rex Farrall, 
Rex Farrall Advertising Agency, Inc., 
Canton, Ohio 


Follow-up letters build good will 


We have been using a simple idea for the 
past few years that has paid us well in 
goodwill and better public relations. 
Our salesmen make a daily report givin 

details of their calls, person menieuel 
results and potentialities. From this re- 
port we send a personal letter direct to 
the individual, thanking him forthe cour- 
tesy extended to our salesman and ex- 
pressing our desire to be of some service 





Read in column at left about a new way to handle covering letters. For a sure way 
to produce better promotion pieces, read below about Hifect Enamel. 





to his firm. The sending of this letter is 
imperative with new persons called on or 
the opening of a new account. It is used 
quite frequently with regular accounts 
and certainly with accounts which might 
show some irregularity. This practice has 
not cost us very much in time or money, 
and the results have been far ahead of 
the cost. It builds up our name with 
the buyers we wish to build with, and 
makes it so much easier for our travelers 
on their next visit. 


Robert F. Barr, 
Southern Wholesale Jewelers, Valdosta, Georgia 





Do you have an item of interest? 
Let’s swap ideas! 


All ideas contributed become the prop- 
erty of Kimberly-Clark for use in any 
printed form. For each idea used in our 
magazine advertising we will give the 
sender name credit and a $50 Defense 
Bond. In case of duplicate ideas, only 
the first received is eligible for the award. 
This offer supersedes any offer published 
in previous advertisements, and contin- 
ues for two months only. Address “‘Let’s 
Swap Ideas”’, Room 432, Kimberly-Clark, 
Neenah, Wisconsin. 


Your sales message sells —on Hifect Enamel! 


Have you ever stopped to analyze the 
difference between a “just average” 
promotion piece and one that compels 
attention, holds your interest and spar- 
kles with color, sharpness, lustre? We'll 
bet our bottom spruce tree that an im- 
portant difference is the paper that’s 
used. Take Hifect Enamel for example — 
a sheet that’s brilliant-white, smooth as 






© ximBerty-cLark corr. 


silk and prints like a million dollars. 
Hifect has that extra something to make 
your folder or broadside fresh, new and 
exciting. It’s our finest printing paper — 
it will match any enamel you've ever 
used before. And Hifect is priced right — 
for your budget! We hope you'll try it 
soon—as soon as you have a sales 
message that really has to sell! 


Products of 
Kimberly- 
Clark 
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What Bohlen Can Do in Moscow 


Not Much—Just Listen, Report—That’s About A 


When it comes to troubles, 
chances are Charles Bohlen hasn’‘t 
seen anything yet. Wait until he 
gets to Moscow. 

U.S. ambassadors find a grim 
life in Russia. They're told where 
they can go, whom they can see 
—and spied on constantly. 

Things may be different for 
Bohlen, but it isn’t likely. It de- 
pends on the Kremlin’s mood, not 
on his ability as a diplomat. 


Charles E. Bohlen, going to Russia 
as U.S. Ambassador, is taking one of 
the world’s more thankless jobs. He is 
the latest in a procession of ambassa- 
dors who have gone to Moscow, sat in 
the embassy, been tailed constantly by 
Soviet secret police, and then have 
left, sadder but wiser men. 

Mr. Bohlen goes as no stranger to Mos- 
cow, but is hopeful that his mission can 
be more successful. He has spent three 
tours of duty and a total of five years in 
the Russian capital. He knew Stalin in 
the days when the Russians and Ameri- 
cans were allies and wartime friends. 
He played a part in the meetings at Te- 
heran, Yalta and Potsdam, in which 


THE CONTROVERSIAL CONFERENCE AT YALTA: PRESIDENT’ ROOSEVELT IN THE CENTER, WITH 
CHARLES BOHLEN ON HIS LEFT. STALIN IS AT EXTREME LEFT; CHURCHILL AT EXTREME RIGHT 


Stalin got much of what he wanted for 
Russia. 

George F. Kennan, the last previous 
Ambassador to Russia, was rejected by 
the Communists. He was declared per- 
sona non grata because he made a rather 
dim report on how it felt to be hounded 
in Moscow. But he already had been re- 
garded as unfriendly to Russia. He was 
the author of the Truman-Acheson “con- 
tainment” policy, an advocate of the 
“cold war” and an adviser in that war. 

Mr. Bohlen, a friend of Mr. Kennan’s, 
is under no such handicap. He has been 
accepted by the Russians. He knows 
many of the top officials, including For- 
eign Minister V. M. Molotov, with whom 
he sat in several wartime conferences. 
He also goes to Moscow fresh from de- 
fending the Yalta and Potsdam agree- 
ments, which the Russians approve, but 
which many Republican Senators would 
like to repudiate. Mr. Bohlen’s partici- 
pation in these conferences, in fact, was 
the basis of Senate opposition to his ap- 
pointment. Opposing Senators charged 
that he was a willing supporter of the 
Truman-Acheson policies that “sold out” 
U.S. interests. 

Mr. Bohlen’s testimony before the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee did 
nothing to satisfy these Senators. On the 
Yalta agreement as a whole, he said: 
“The best attempt that could have been 
made under the circumstances was 





made at Yalta.” He explained furth 
that, in his opinion, “the chief thing th 
was wrong [with the Yalta and oth 
agreements] was the violation of the 
afterward.” 

On giving Russia rights in Manchun 
and other parts of China, he testifi 
“I believe, had the [Russian] Chine 
treaties of 1945 been observed, that 
[Yalta] would have been regarded 
a great act of statesmanship.” And on Pi 
land he said that, since Russian forced 
had occupied that country, there wd 
little that America could do except ‘ 
make the best arrangement that yo 
could, which, in the light of informati« 
at the time, would be as helpful to Pa 
land as possible.” 

In other words, Mr. Bohlen mai} 
tained that failures in wartime agree 
ments resulted from later development 
rather than errors made at the time. 

Familiarity with Russia and Russiaj 
officials, however, is the main reason fo 
Bohlen’s choice as Ambassador by Pres 





dent Eisenhower and Secretary of Stat 
John Foster Dulles. President Eise 
hower has said that he is willing to g 
halfway to meet Georgi Malenkov, th 
Soviet’s new Premier, in an attempt t 
compose the differences between Russi 
and the United States. Malenkov, to 
has indicated that such a meeting migh 
be advisable. 

(Continued on page 20) 





-British Information Services 
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An ambassador acceptable to the Rus- 
sians might well become the contact for 
arranging a meeting between the two or, 
more probably, between the foreign 
ministers of Russia and Western Allies. 

Mr. Bohlen may stand a chance of 
making these arrangements. He was pres- 
ent at the conferences in which postwar 
settlements were reached and presum- 
ably understands what the Russians 
want. His acquaintance with Russian of- 
ficials may make it easier for him, as 
envoy from the United States, to present 
this country’s views to them. Mr. Bohlen, 
in other words, may become the means 
for relieving some of the tension in 
American-Russian relations. 

The Eisenhower Administration also 
wants all the information it can get about 
what goes on in Russia. The White House 
aud State Department are particularly 
interested now, because Joseph Stalin’s 
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CHARLES E. BOHLEN 


death produced a change of government 
in Moscow. Washington officials are eager 
to learn just what this shift means and 
what direction Soviet policy is about to 
take. 

One of the principal functions of an 
ambassador is to supply this kind of in- 
formation. Mr. Bohlen himself told Sena- 
tors that a U.S. ambassador to Moscow 
would be useful for his analyses and 
reports to Washington about Soviet af- 
fairs, and as an envoy who could present 
his Government’s views to top Soviet 
officials. 

In Mr. Bohlen, the President thinks he 
has found a good man to keep him in- 
formed. The new envoy served in Russia 
in 1934 and 1935, again from 1938 
through 1940, attended all the wartime 
conferences in which Russians partici- 
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pated, and went back to Moscow briefly in 
1943. He speaks the language and knows 
the people, as well as many officials. 

The President, moreover, is well ac- 
quainted personally with Mr. Bohlen. He 
has visited at the Bohlen home, played 
golf with him, and listened to the Bohlen 
views on world affairs. The President, in 
his latest news conference, left no doubt 
that Mr. Bohlen was his personal choice 
for the Moscow post. Earlier he ex- 
plained to the same group that he tries to 
appoint men who are logical and not ex- 
tremist in their views. Mr. Eisenhower 
obviously believes Mr. Bohlen meets 
these requirements. 

An envoy to Moscow, however, is a 
man of little actual influence. His move- 
ments are circumscribed. He cannot go 
very far from the limits of the city. He 
can’t even travel about Moscow without 
being constantly accompanied by guards. 


intercourse with high officials which ex. 
ists in other places, and which enables 
them, in a sense, to be unofficial maker 
of policy between the respective govern. 
ments. But it seems to us that it would 
still be useful to have in Moscow an am. 
bassador, particularly a man who wa 
thoroughly versed in the Russian lan. 
guage, in Russian ways, in the techniques 
and peculiar terminologies, phraseologies 
of Soviet Communism. 

“The only person that we could think 
of who was qualified to play that role 
which might be extremely important and 
might affect the welfare and security of 
the United States and world peace, was 
Mr. Bohlen.” 

In other words, the Administration is 
overlooking no bets in trying to keep 
contact with Soviet Russia. 

Soviet gestures. There are some signs, 
however, that Soviet policy toward the 
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THE NEW U. S. EMBASSY IN MOSCOW 
For most American diplomats in Russia, a dreary, frustrating time of it 


His servants probably are spies. His 
home is quite likely wired to record the 
smallest scrap of conversation. Russian 
citizens can’t even approach him without 
themselves becoming suspect. 

Every effort is made in Russia to keep 
foreigners from finding out anything 
about the country. Envoys from other 
countries are little more than prisoners of 
their hosts. In these circumstances, the 
value of an ambassador is considerably 
reduced. Still, the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration has decided that an ambassador 
is desirable. 

As Secretary Dulles explained to the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee: 

“We have very little exchange of dip- 
lomatic intercourse with the Soviet Union, 
and what it is is highly formal . . . the 
ambassador to Moscow does not have the 


United Press 


West may be taking a new form. Molo 
tov, the new Foreign Minister, recently 
has seen a number of ambassadors from 
European countries and has made some 
hints that Russia may be willing t 
negotiate on some of the issues that are 
dividing East and West. Mr. Bohlen’ 
task will be to explore these signs of 3 
shift in Soviet attitudes and help the 
United States make the most of them. 
The Eisenhower view is that an ambas- 
sador on tap in Moscow will serve to 
strengthen the American position. 

But Mr. Bohlen himself has no idea 
that as an ambassador he can do ver 
much. As he told the Senate Committee: 
“I certainly have no illusions that the 
influence of an American ambassador! 
there is going to change anything ven 
fundamentally.” 
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When we make a date, 


we keep it! 


Shipping men who use the Baltimore & Ohio’s 
Sentinel Service on carload freight have for- 
gotten their former worries of being “stood 
up” by a delayed freight car. Sentinel Service 
operates on dependable schedules from 


siding to siding. 


Sentinel Service can be likened to a con- 


siderate husband—it does not forget that you 





are waiting. Through its “Automatic Records” 








feature, shippers and receivers are notified 
immediately of any schedule interruptions and 
reforwardings. You can make plans confidéntly 


through Sentinel Service! 


Even if your plant is not on B&O lines 
you can benefit, for Sentinel Service is applied 


to your cars while on B&O lines. Ask our man! 














Baltimore & Ohio 


Railroad 


Constantly doing things—better! 
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HOW EISENHOWER LOOKS AT HIS JOB 


Tougher Than He Thought, With Lots of Pitfalls 


lke is surprised, disappointed, 
finds his program lagging. 
Political troubles, among other 
kinds, have ganged up on him. 
He no longer has _ illusions 
about being able to deliver on 
campaign promises in a hurry. 
But he’s learning about poli- 
tics, changing his ways of doing 
things, remains confident. 
Here’s an appraisal after his 
first 10 weeks as President. 


Dwight Eisenhower has come in for 
a good many surprises since he moved 
into the White House on January 20. 
The job of being President of the 
U. S. is not much like what he ex- 
pected it to be. 

He has had disappointments. In some 
respects, he has been disillusioned. It 
has seemed, at times, that people were 
going out of their way to make trouble 
for |:im. 

Like Mr. Truman before him, he has 
sometimes found his job too big for any 
one man to handle. 

The new President has become pain- 
fully aware that his own experience, as 
well as that of his staff, has its limita- 
tions. Before he started campaigning last 
spring, he was not trained in the ways of 
practical politics, and never pretended 
to be. The men who ran his campaign 
told him that, as President, he could 
rely on others to keep him out of the pit- 
falls of polities. That hasn't always 
worked. 

Ile knows now that he must be his 
own politician, as well as his own Presi- 
dent, whether he likes it or not. 

Already he has learned a great deal 
about the seamier side of politics. But 
that part of his job remains difficult for 
him. 

After 10 weeks in the White House, 
Mr. Eisenhower finds his program far 
behind schedule. He has not vet been 
able to deliver on any major portion of 
the campaign promises he made. 

He has made a considerable start on 
things he could do without any help 
from Congress—scrapped price and wage 
controls, eased controls on materials, or- 
dered the Seventh Fleet to withdraw 
protection of the Chinese mainland. 
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The legislative part of his program has 
made much less headway than he had 
expected. He has put his Cabinet and 
other agency heads to work on trimming 
the Truman budget, but he no longer 
has any illusions about wiping out the 
federal deficit immediatelv. 

As a result. he has not vet been able 
to find room for the tax reductions that 
many Campaign supporters expected him 
to propose in the early days of his Ad- 
ministration. 

In opposing early tax cuts, he has run 
head on into some of his own party's 
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tax leaders in Congress—a clash that he 
had hoped to avoid. 

It bothers him that thousands of peo- 
ple seemed to expect quick, magical an- 
swers to all kinds of problems once the 
Eisenhower Administration took over— 
a solution to the stalemate in Korea, an 
end to big Government, a suddet slash 
in federal spending, big-scale tax relief. 

Mr. Eisenhower was realistic enough 
all along to know that these things would 
not come overnight. But he honestly 
thought, until a short time ago, that he 
would be able to make good on an im- 
pressive list of his campaign promises 
within a matter of months after taking 
over as President. 

Some of the more optimistic members 
of the Eisenhower staff used to talk 
about “major strides” toward the Eisen- 
hower goals within six months. You don’t 
hear much of that around the White 
House anv more. 


There is no feeling of discouragement 
on the part of either the President o 
his staff. Mr. Eisenhower still speaks with 
confidence about his program. He be. 
lieves in it, and remains convinced that, 
in time. he will put the great majority 
of it across. He simply has had to chang 
his ideas about how long it will take. 

His approach to problems is cauiious 
and increasingly so. 
tude has been forced on him by unex 
pected events. 

From the outset, he placed great 
emphasis on the importance of main 
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taining good relations with Congress. He 
thought that would not be too difficult. 
In addition to his own party, he counted 
on overwhelming support from con 
servative Southern Democratic Cor 
gressmen. 

But all has not been harmony. Even 
before he took office, there was trouble 
over his nomination of Charles E. Wilson 
to be Secretary of Defense. That was 
just the first of a series of difficulties, 
the latest of which was the Senate 
squabble over Charles Bohlen, the White 
House choice to be U. S. Ambassador to 
Russia. 

All this has disturbed the President, 
who has been acutely conscious of cor 
gressional reaction to the things he is try: 
ing to do. At times, he has been inclined 
to blame his staff for failing to foresee 
this reaction. 

Each time he has had such trouble, 
he has tended to become doubly cat- 
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In part, this atti§ 
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tious about the next White House move. 
More than almost anything else, he 
wants to avoid open warfare with Con- 
gress, of the kind engaged in by Mr. 
Truman. 

This is one of the reasons why he has 
been slow about submitting some of the 
more controversial portions of his legisla- 
tive program. 

There is another reason why most of 
the men around Eisenhower keep advis- 
ing caution: An overriding fear that, if 
he acts in haste, he might commit a 
colossal blunder. They are mindful of the 
campaign charge that he lacked ex- 
perience in civil government. 

But, at the other extreme, there is a 
feeling that this sense of caution is lead- 
ing to a kind of rigidity in White House 
planning—a failure to improvise when 
quick action is called for. As examples, 
it is pointed out that the White House 
needed, but failed to produce, plans for 
immediate action when the Wilson nomi- 
nation hit a snag, and again when Stalin 
died. 

In the latter instance, a group of 
the President’s closest advisers met for 
three days in a brownstone house two 
blocks from the White House to develop 
a plan, which was handed to Mr. Eisen- 
hower six days after Stalin died. The 
details of that plan have not been dis- 
Baeor] 








Personally, the new President hasnt 
changed much. He has done more work 
in the last 10 weeks than he supposed 
one man could do. Yet, to all outward 
appearances, he has taken it in his 
stride. The famous Eisenhower smile is 
still there, the same warm, relaxed man- 
ner. 

Despite his troubles in Congress, he 
remains convinced that differences, as a 
tule, can be worked out by sitting 
down and talking them over. He still be- 
lieves in his ability to get opposing fac- 
tions together. 

A typical friendly gesture has been 
the series of informal White House lunch- 
eons for Congressmen of both parties. 

More than once, he has been em- 
barrassed by the interpretations that 
have been placed on easy, offhand re- 
marks he made in news conferences or 
elsewhere. He is making a conscious ef- 
fort now to weigh his words before utter- 
ing them. 

He feels keenly the need to get Re- 
publicans of his own choosing into policy- 
making jobs. 

After 10 weeks as President, Mr. Eisen- 
hower remains a “staff man”—he likes 
to work through a staff of subordinates. 
But he is finding that he cannot dele- 
gate now to the extent he did as an Army 
Commander. That is just one of many 
things he has learned about his job 
since January 20. 


APRIL 3, 1953 


After 10 Weeks 


In the White House- 


EISENHOWER FINDS THIS: 


The job is a good deal tougher than 
he bargained for. 


* 


At every turn, he runs into unex- 
pected complications, political or 
otherwise. 


* 


His program, as a result, is far be- 
hind schedule. 


* 


He still likes to work through a staff, 
but he knows now that his staff is 
not infallible. 


* 


He is learning that he must do much 
of his own thinking. 


* 


He finds, too, that he can’t always 
count on full support from his own 
party in Congress. 


* 


His original idea of resolving prob- 
lems by ‘‘placating the opposition” 
does not always work. 


* 


He has been disillusioned, in some 
respects, but he is not discouraged. 


* 


He still believes in his program, and 
is confident that, in time, he will see 
major portions of it in operation. 
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Offshore Oil: 


Just what are the “‘tidelands’’? 
They‘re a hot political issue in 
parts of the country but a mys- 
tery to the rest. 

Actually millions in cash, bil- 
lions in resources are involved— 
in fact, nearly everything except 
the real tidelands. 

Present action in Congress is 
only one phase of a long-lived 
fight. And you haven't heard the 
last of it yet. 

The long dispute over ownership of 
billions of dollars of resources .under 
the seas off the U. S. coasts is moving 
into a stage of active eruption. Legis- 
lation to divide the riches between the 
Federal Government and the States is 
coming to action in Congress. 

Arguments) about “tidelands” are 
climbing into the headlines, prompting 
all sorts of questions: Just what is in- 
volved in the dispute? Oil? Shore prop- 
erties such as piers, wharves and bath- 
ing beaches? Are four States trying to 


Who Owns 


The Ocean 





LOW-TIDE MARK: 


State ownership out to here is 
the 
true ‘‘tidelands’’ — the strip be- 


not disputed. These are 


tween low tide and high tide. 





Billions in Riches Under 


rob the Federal Government? Who real- 
lv owns the lands under the seas? Will 
the pending legislation end the dispute? 

Answers to these questions, so far as 
they now can be given, are outlined be- 
low. They are combed from testimony 
before congressional committees, from 
court decisions and from other docu- 
ments in the contest. 

“Tidelands” is a misnomer for the dis- 
pute. The real tidelands lie between the 
low and high-tide marks on the seashore. 
These are not in dispute. They belong 
to the States in which they lie. The land 
in question in the present congressional 
arguments is that which lies to the sea- 
ward of low-tide marks. 

The 3-mile limit is the historic sea- 
ward boundary for most of the coastal 
States. It derives from the old term of 1 
league, which, in English terminology, 
meant 3 miles. Through most of Ameri- 
can history, it was taken for granted that 
the coastal States owned the underwater 
land to the 3-mile limit. 

Under settlements now being worked 
out, the States get control of resource de- 
velopment and collect the fees from oil 
or other valuables taken from these areas 
inside their historic boundaries. The 
Federal Government does not yield 
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3 MILES OUT: 

DO te Mmmm isl-Meiceloltilelale] Mmmalelifelale]| 
boundary. Out this far, Federal 
Government has dominion over 
water's.surface for defense and 
law enforcement. Coastal States 
dispute federal title to lands. 
Justice Department would let 
States develop the resources, 
but opposes giving them out- 
right title. 
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the Sea—for Someone 


sovereignty. It has responsibility for navi- 
gation, defense and international rela- 
tions here. 

The ownership of this area had never 
come into dispute until oil was found 
under these offshore lands. 

Historic boundaries of Florida and 
Texas extend beyond the 3-mile limit. 
Original Spanish boundaries for these 
States were set at three marine leagues, 
which, under Spanish usage, set the State 
lines about 10% miles seaward. This was 
agreed to when these States came into 
the union. 

The continental shelf stretches far 
beyond these historic boundaries. It 
ends where the relatively shallow water, 
usually less than 600 feet, drops sharply 
into the ocean deeps. Between the his. 
toric boundaries of the States and the 
edge of the continental shelf, the Federal 
Government is to handle oil leases and 
get royalties. About 90 per cent of off- 
shore lands and some of the best pro 
ducing oil wells lie in this area to which 
the Federal Government is keeping title. 

Land on the continental shelf total 
about 290,000 square miles, an area 
larger than New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Indiana, Ohio, Illinois and 
Kentucky combined. That part of the 
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Here are the traditional bound- 
aries of Florida and Texas in 
the Gulf of Mexico. They claim 
title to submerged lands to this 
settle 


point. Legislation is to 


this claim. 
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shelf inside the historic boundaries of 
the States contains about 27,000 square 
miles, or less than 10 per cent. In some 
areas of the Atlantic, the shelf reaches 
950 miles from the shore. 

President Truman laid claim to the 
resources along the continental shelf in 
1945, but the Government has been care- 
ful not to claim that U.S. boundaries 
extend that far. It fears that other nations 
will widen their boundaries out into the 
oceans. This would interfere with fish- 
ing rights and the traditional position 
of the U.S. in demanding freedom of the 
seas for navigation. 

Early history saw one Attorney Gen- 
eral after another holding that title to 
lands out to the 3-mile limit lay in the 
States. The War and Navy departments 
treated the boundaries as such. The In- 
terior Department ruled this way 30 
times between 1900 and 1937. And the 
Supreme Court held to this line of belief. 

As late as 1933, the late Secretary of 
the Interior, Harold L. Ickes, refused to 
grant a federal oil lease to offshore lands 
in the Pacific because he said title rested 
with the State of California. The State 
went ahead and granted leases. 

The finding of oil turned this pic- 
ture upside down. As royalties began to 
pour into the coffers of Louisiana, Cali- 
fornia and Texas, the Federal Govern- 
ment took another look at those millions 
of acres ‘of inundated lands to which it 
had not laid claim for 150 years. Other 
States said they could use the money 
for education. Pressures rose. And the 
fight started. 
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Louisiana, by State law, claims 


submerged lands to here. It 


has granted oil leases in this 


area. Earnings from these 


eases are being impounded 


until it is decided who owns the 
ands. 
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At the outset of the fight, the Federal 
Government was charging only 25 cents 
an acre for leases on unproven oil and 
gas lands. It still gets only 50 cents an 
acre. Some States charge as much as $20 
an acre. A 12.5 per cent royalty is about 
the smallest charged by the States. Many 
federal leases are for 5 per cent. 

Applicants besieged the Interior De- 
partment for cheaper federal leases on 
the submerged oil lands. By 1948 there 
were 1,031 such applications. 

In 1938 and 1939, there were resolu- 
tions in Congress to appropriate the 3- 
mile belt around the country, outside 
the low-tide mark, to the use of the 
United States as a naval petroleum re- 
serve, without compensation to States. 

State boundaries began to shift as oil 
developed outside the 3-mile limit. 
Louisiana moved its limit 27 miles off 
shore. Texas moved out to the 27-mile 
line, then shifted again to the edge of 
the continental shelf, which at that point 
is 90 miles offshore. California moved its 
line to 3 miles outside its outermost off- 
shore island, or about 30 miles offshore. 

Royalties were good. Leases were in 
big demand. Things were going well 
for California, Texas and _ Louisiana. 
Florida looked hopefully across the Gulf. 
Then Mr. Truman had suits filed to take 
over the lands. The Supreme Court re- 
versed decisions of the past and held 
in two cases that the Federal Govern- 
ment and not the States held title. 

The real battle was joined. Offshore 
oil explorations began to diminish in the 
four States. For the three that had pro- 
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California wants its outer 
boundary placed 30 miles off- 
shore, where the State's outer- 
most islands are located. Here, 
again, money derived from off- 
im- 


shore-oil development is 


pounded, pending settlement 


of the boundary question. 


ducing wells, royalties were impounded. 
The States took the fight to Congress. 
Opponents argued that the offshore 
lands should belong to all the States and 
the money from these oil leases and roy- 
alties should be divided among the 
States for education. 

Bills were passed to give the offshore 
lands to the adjacent coastal States. This 
would keep the revenues in the hands of 
Louisiana, California and Texas. But 
Mr. Truman vetoed these bills. Dwight 
D. Eisenhower promised in his cam- 
paign to straighten out the matter. 

In the meantime, 62.5 million dollars 
of impounded rents and royalties from 
submerged oil lands had rolled up. 
They were tied up by court decisions. If 
released, 47 million would go to Cali- 
fornia, 15 million to Louisiana and half 
a million to Texas. Most would be used 
for schools, parks and roads in. these 
States. Pending measures would release 
these funds. 

Title also would be cleared to piers, 
beaches and all sorts of structures that 
reach out into the ocean beyond the 
low-tide marks on coastal States. Port 
cities have many millions of dollars in 
wharves, piers, warehouses, parks and 
improvements. In many cases no one 
knows where the low-tide marks would 
be, or where original boundaries were. 

But this is only a part of the battle. 
Some States are not satisfied with a 
90-10 per cent division. They want a 
share of the Federal Government’s take 
from lands outside their historic bound- 
aries. More fighting lies ahead. 
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250-MILES OUT: 


Dispute reaches out to here — 
farthest extent of the ‘‘contin- 
ental shelf.’’ Federal Govern- 
ment, under Truman, claimed 
control of lands in the whole 
area. There are several pro- 
posals for dealing with lands 
beyond the historic boundaries 
of the States. 
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When your product 
costs important money, 
you want the people who 
have money. Farm families 
are near the top. And tops 
among them are the read- 
ers of Capper’s Farmer. 
They are the most prosper- 
ous farm families in Mid- 
America, itself the richest 
farm market on earth! 
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New Reservists Can Relax: 


Army’s Policy to Be ‘Soft’ 


Draftees being mustered out 
of active duty haven’t heard the 
last from the Army. Few realize 
they're still on call. 

Everyone drafted goes into the 
Reserve when he gets out of uni- 
form. It's largely a ‘paper Re- 
serve’’ now and most can relax. 

But the Army has more power 
than it's using. Here is a report 
to show what Korea veterans can 
expect in an emergency. 


The vanguard of a vast new U.S. 
Army Reserve force now is streaming 
home from the Korean war. This force 
is to be composed largely of returned 
draftees. Those now coming back 
were drafted in early 1951. 

Many returning drattees apparently do 
not realize they are still subject to Army 
orders after they get home. Some are 
quite upset when they receive a notice 
assigning them to some Reserve organi- 
zation a few weeks after they leave the 
“separation” center. Their wives and 
families are being frightened, too, by 
these notices. 

Plenty of authority. Legally, the 
Army has plenty of authority to be tough 
with veterans during the first three years 
they are back home. It can, under the 
law, assign each man involuntarily to an 
active Reserve unit; require him to go on 
maneuvers 15 days in every year; force 
him to appear at a military post for 
periodic physical examinations; call him 
back to active duty anywhere in the 
world on 30 days’ notice, if the President 


* says he’s needed. 


This broad Army authority over a man, 
after he has completed a stint of active 
duty and been “separated” home, is 
something new in America. It is the sub- 
ject of wide misunderstanding and many 
rumors. One new rumor is that veter- 
ans of Korean fighting will be forced 
to take part in this summer's Reserve 
training program, whether they like it 
or not. 

Actually, an Army regulation states 
that members of the Reserve, including 
draftees, who have served on active duty 
since June 25, 1950, “. . . will not be 
required to participate in active duty for 
training during the first year after re- 


lease from active duty, unless they volun. 
teer to participate in such training.” 

That is one sample of the difference 
between what the Army can do, unde 
new laws, and what it intends to do, 
Knowledge of how the actual Reserve 
policies will work is vital to youths who 
are drafted or volunteer, to their parents, 
and to employers. 

The case of Joe Jones, an imagi- 
nary but typical GI, illustrates the Army’s 
plans at this time. 

Joe was drafted in February, 195], 
He weut to Korea, saw some combat, was 
“rotated” home. 

When Joe came through the Army 
separation center, he was not given a 
discharge. Instead, he got a “Certif. 
cate of Service.” He was handed a letter 
telling in detail what a Reservist’s duties 
are. 

This letter, given to all draftees, is 
addressed to the Chief of the Military 
District (each State is a district) in 
which the veteran lives. He is supposed 
to sign it and mail it after he gets home. 
It states that he understands about his 
Reservist’s status. 
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BACK FROM KOREA 
. . . but still subject to Army orders 
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Joe mailed his letter, and within a 
few weeks got a reply, welcoming him 
to the Reserves and telling him about 
different units that train in his area. He 
was urged to join a unit. 

“Control unit.” About one man in 10 
is taking that offer and signing up volun- 
tarily for an active Reserve unit. Joe re- 
fused. He didn’t even answer the letter. 
In a few weeks, however, he got another 
letter. It’s the one that scares many 
youths. It contained orders assigning Joe 
to what is called a “control unit.” In 
reality, it’s just a convenient place to put 
Joe’s name until the Army decides a 
question of policy. 

This question is whether the Army 
should actually assign men involuntarily 
to active Reserve units. The Army can 
do it, under the law, but this appears im- 
practical to most top officials. In light of 
past experience, they doubt that men 
who have returned to their home life can 
be forced to participate in regular drills 
against their will. 

As a member of his “control unit,” a 
paper organization, Joe stands to have 
very little to do with the military from 
now on, barring war. Yet he will get con- 
stant reminders that he still is in the 
Army, not an entirely free agent. 

When he moves, he is directed to 
send his new address to the “control 
unit.” He may be required to send in 
annually a doctor's certificate, describing 
his current physical condition. He could 
be recalled in the summer of 1954 for 15 
days’ training, but that seems unlikely 
now. Congress is cutting funds for Re- 
serve training. 

Joe may decide that he will try to fade 
quietly off the Reserve’s rolls, as many 
men did right after World War II, just 
by ignoring official mail. The Army hopes 
to combat that by sending registered let- 
ters. One Army commander just got $4,- 
000 to spend on a registered-letter sur- 
vey of his Reservists. 

If Joe continues to refuse to join an ac- 
tive Reserve unit, he will remain in the 
Ready Reserve, subject to call for active 
duty in an emergency proclaimed by the 
President, for six years after his transfer 
to the Reserves. 

If he joins an active unit, or trains as a 
volunteer individual, he will be able to 
transfer to the Standby Reserve in three 
years. 

Bait. This is the “bait” that the Army 
hopes will attract many returning veter- 
ans into active Reserve units. If too few 
take advantage of the offer, a system of 
compulsory participation in home-front 
training may be worked out. For the mo- 
ment, cuts in the training budgets and 
the Army’s own inclinations point to a 
soft policy toward those returning 
draftees who do not choose to be active 
Reservists. 
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Tools that ease 


jobs for workers 


YALE Trucks AND Hoists are capable 
of industry’s every lifting, moving and 
stacking job... can be your most valu- 
able production, storing and mainte- 
nance tools. 


Perhaps you need heavy-duty out- 
door service ...choose the Gas-Powered 
Yarp Kinc with Yale-exclusive Fluid 
Drive. Maybe you need a lighter-weight 
Truck for aisles as narrow as 6’ or less 
... choose the Electric WAREHOUSER. 
Whatever YaLe Truck or Hoist you 
choose, you'll get the time and work- 
saving equipment that can cut your 
handling costs as much as 75%. 








Write for answers to your 
problems, too! 

How did a large milk producer’s co- 
operative cut shipping and receiving 
man hours 75% with YALE equipment? 
How did a major publishing concern 
triple storage facilities with YALE 
equipment? 
How did a one-man factory increase 
efficiency and simplify manufacturing 
operations with YALE equipment? 
How did a large steel corporation cut 
keg breakage 40% with YaLEe equipment? 

















SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET =< MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY —————- 

oe : The KZGERITTA Manufacturing Co., Dept. 524 - | 

ok l Roosevelt Blvd. & Haldeman Ave., Phila. 15, Pa. l 

| Please send my free copy of Picture Story of | 

| Yale Materials Handling Equipment. | 

MATERIALS HANDLING 7 init : 

EQUIPMENT Nava Title | 

Yale Hoists are sold | Street City State. | 
exclusively through In Canada write: The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company 

INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTORS | Box 337—Postal Station ‘‘A''—Toronto | 

i. 


* Registered trade mark 


GAS, ELECTRIC, DIESEL LIFT TRUCKS * WORKSAVERS ¢ HAND TRUCKS ¢ HAND AND ELECTRIC HOISTS © PUL-LIFTS 
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RUBBER FOR COMMUNIST CHINA 


Why Ceylon Sold to Mao for Higher Price Than U.S. Would Pay 


Communist China needs rubber. And she’s 
getting it—from Ceylon, an anti-Communist 
country blackballed from the U. N. by Russia. 

The U. S. has tried repeatedly to cut this sup- 
ply line to the enemy. Washington offered 
Point Four aid, was willing to buy the rubber 
at world prices and to help Ceylon get the rice 
she needs. The answer was “‘No.” 


Q A lot of people feel that Ceylon is 
not very co-operative with the anti-Com- 
munist world when it sells its rubber to a 
high Communist bidder, Mr. Fonseka, 
thus breaking the effort to deny supplies 
to Communists fighting us in Korea— 

A Perhaps they may feel that way. 
We gave the United States a chance to 
buy our rubber and we were more or less 
told that we would have to sell it to the 
United States at a loss. We are glad 
there is another buyer in the market. 
That creates free competition—and vou 
are the champions of free competition! 

Q Do you feel that when vou are en- 
couraging Communism you are encour- 
aging free competition? 

A Free enterprise may not be _toler- 
ated internally, but Chinese officials ex- 
pressed to me their desire to trade freely 
with any country on terms of mutual bene- 
fit. Trade between China and Soviet Rus- 
sia is certainly to their mutual benefit. 

Q Does Ceylon have diplomatic rela- 
tions with Soviet Russia? 

A We do not. Soviet Russia, vou re- 
member, voted against our application 
for entry into the United Nations be- 
cause they said we were not an independ- 
ent country. I might mention that when 
another Eastern-bloc country, Czecho- 
slovakia, suggested that we establish dip- 
lomatic relations, our Premier properly 
said that if they did not consider us in- 
dependent there was no reason to es- 
tablish diplomatic relations. 

Q Did the United States support your 
request for membership in the U. N.? 

A Yes, both the United States and 
Britain. 

Q Do you have any troops fighting in 
Korea? 

A No, we are not 
United Nations. 


members of the 
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Q So you are neutral in the fight be- 
tween the United Nations and Korea? 

A Yes. but we are anti-Communist. 

Q Still, you sell rubber to the Com- 
munists— 

A We do. when we cannot sell it at a 
fair price elsewhere. But remember that 
China wanted to take our entire produc- 
tion of rubber and we refused. We need 
to sell some of our rubber to the West, 
for we need dollars and pounds sterling 
to make purchases in the West. The Chi- 
nese Minister of Trade told me that if he 
wanted to provide one pair of rubber- 
soled shoes for every person in China 
the amount of rubber we were providing 
would only give shoes to a third of the 
population. 

Q But that means the Chinese Com- 
munists have enough rubber from Cey- 
lon to make plenty of rubber tires for 
Army trucks and warplanes and to pro- 
vide plenty of shoes for the Communist 
soldiers fighting non-Communists in Ko- 
rea— 

A Perhaps. Conversely, the entry of 
the Eighth Army in Korea and the Japa- 
nese purchases of rice in the market of 
Southeast Asia were a contributing fac- 
tor to the 100 per cent increase in the 
price of rice over the last two years. Re- 
member, Japan always bought her rice 
requirements in Korea. In those circum- 
stances we had no choice but to get the 
highest prices we could get for our rub- 
ber. If we sold rubber at a loss and closed 
the rubber plantations. Ceylon would go 
Communist in less than six months and 
all your wealth and war potential couldn't 
make us non-Communist again. 

Q Are you a Communist, Mr. Fon- 
seka? 

A I am not only non-Communist, I am 
anti-Communist. Our Government in 





Why? One reason may be Susanta de Fon- 
seka, Minister to Burma and the Ceylon official 
who negotiated the rubber sale to the Com- 
munists in China. In this interview with a mem- 
ber of the Board of Editors of U. S$. News & 
World Report, Mr. Fonseka tells how the China 
deal was made. The interview took place in 
Rangoon, Burma. 


Ceylon, with no free handouts from the 
United States or anyone else, has devel- 
oped its own social services and estab- 
lished a higher minimum wage than any 
country in Asia. We ask no favors from 
anybody—only to get a just price in re- 
lation to our cost of production. In this 
case, it happens to be rubber. 

Q You say you ask no favors—but you 
asked a price higher than the world 
price for your rubber, What about that? 

A The United States, with its syn 
thetic, has a control on the price of rub- 
ber. In addition, by placing a ban on 
exports to some countries you restricted 
the world demand. A price obtaining in 
those circumstances (with half the world 
buyers precluded from obtaining their 
requirements) cannot justifiably be de- 
scribed as a “world price.” You gave 
Thailand better than the Singapore price, 
yet when we, whose costs of producing 
rubber are above the “world” price, asked 
for a price which would meet those costs 
you refused. 

Naturally we could not sacrifice the 
social services with which we fight Com- 
munism in order to sell our rubber to 
you. Ceylon’s rubber is sold freely to any 
buyer who will pay a fair price. I want 
you to remember that in the last war, 
with the occupation of Southeast Asia by 
Japan, Ceylon remained the only source 
for natural rubber. As a colony of Britain 
we were obliged to help her fulfill her 
Lend-Lease agreement with you an 
make available all our rubber at an arbi- 
trarily controlled price of U.S. 25 cents 
against the unanimous opposition of ou! 
own Government. 

At the same time, to produce _ the 
maximum required for the war effort, we 
had to slaughter-tap our rubber plante- 

(Continued on page 30) 
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-| An Employees’ Credit Union can let you out 
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BETWEEN 
PRODUCERS 
AND 

CONSUMERS 


© THE FOURTEEN STATES served by the Burlington 
make up a big, busy, rich market. Here live over 
ten million families, whose annual income (after 
taxes) totals over fifty billion dollars. 

To help industry reach these important cus- 
tomers, the Burlington provides fast, efficient 
freight transportation . . . linking producers and 
consumers to benefit both. So remember: when 
your shipments move to, from, or through this 
important region . . . it pays to specify “‘via 
Burlington.” 


Eueryuhere West 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Burlington 
Colorado and Southern Railway 
Fort Worth and Denver Railway 


Route 
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tions. The result today is that our rubbe; 
plantations have the lowest yield among 
natural-rubber-producing countries. This, 
together with our high labor cost, makes 
our cost of production per pound of rub. 
ber the highest. This, in short, is our con. 
tribution to your victory in the last war, | 
wish the U.S. remembered this during 
the course of the rubber negotiations. 

Q Did you get that fair price from 
Communist China? 

A We did. You must remember that 
we sell rubber and buy rice. That is the 
China-Ceylon Trade Pact in a nutshell, 
The world price of rice is approximatel 
15 times its prewar price, and rubber js 
about one half of the prewar price. Ow 
production costs in rubber are the high. 
est in the world due to our guaranteed 
minimum wage and our social services- 
due to the very weapons which we use to 
deter the need for Communism in Cey. 
lon. The price we were guaranteed by 
China was a price 40 per cent higher 
than the “world” price which you wantel 
us to take. On our high production cost: 
we now make 25 per cent gross profit 
In addition, we got rice of a superio 
grade at approximately two thirds of the 
world price of rice of an inferior grade, 

Q You went to Communist China 
twice, didn’t you, Mr. Fonseka? 

A Yes. Once in the preliminary nego- 
tiations from mid-September to mid-Oc. 
tober, and once again for a month from 
the end of last November to the end of 
December. 

Q You were well treated both times’ 

A Even the millionaires of Americ: 
could have been no better hosts! 

Q Have you ever been to America? 

A No. 

Q You led the delegation of Ceylo 
to Communist China to negotiate the 
agreement for the sale of Ceylon rubber 
to China, didn’t you? 

A | did. 

Q Did you have a hand in the prelim 
inary negotiations as well? 

A Yes. I was on excellent terms with 
the Ambassador of China here in Rap- 
goon and certain preliminary steps wer 
taken through that channel. 

Q You mean the Ambassador of Com 
munist China in Rangoon? 

A Of course. The Burmese Gover 
ment recognizes the present Government 
of China. 

Q And Ceylon does too? 

A Yes, Ceylon does too. But we have 
no Ambassador in Peiping at the preset! 
time nor does China have an Ambassadai 
in Colombo. This, thus, was the logic 
channel for the preliminary negotiations. 

Q So you went to Peiping. When wa 
your first trip and how did you go? 

A The first delegation went to Chin 
about September 15. We traveled by ait 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Now Man Can Move Mountains...of Wood Waste! 


From useless to extremely useful, that’s the 
story of wood waste. 


Among the important new developments 
in this field is the use of sawdust, planer shav- 
ings and other millwork waste to produce 
resin-bonded board. 


To companies already manufacturing chip- 
board or dry process hardboard—and to those 
contemplating the manufacture of such prod- 
ucts—here is a suggestion. Check Reichliold 
Chemicals, the world’s largest producer of 
synthetic resins. RCI can provide you with 


Creative Chemistry... 


Your Partner 
in Progress 


expert technical counsel plus a complete line 
of quality resins job-tailored to your specific 
needs. 

And remember, too, that besides its world 
leadership in the manufacture of today’s 
synthetic resins with their variety of applica- 
tions, RCI is also a major producer of chemical 
colors, phenol, glycerine, phthalic anhydride, 
maleic anhydride, sodium sulfate and sodium 
sulfite. 


REICHHOLD CHEMICALS, INC. 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
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until an officer of our bank — 
Marine Midland— introduced 
me fo a man who really 


knows local real estate.” 


Authentic firsthand facts about business 
properties and market conditions almost 
anywhere in New York State are often 
available when the Marine Midland Trust 
Company of New York is your bank. 

The 12 Marine Midland Banks have 120 
offices throughout the state. Each officer 
knows his own area and its people as only 
a local resident can. Let us show you how 
this “‘next-deor-neighbor” knowledge can 


be useful in your business. 


The ¥ 


MARINE MIDLAND 
TRUST COMPANY 
of New York 


120 BROADWAY + NEW YORK 
Member Federal Deposit insurance Corporation 
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from Rangoon to Hong Kong and then by 
rail from Hong Kong via Canton to Pei- 
ping. 

Q During your stay in Peiping were 
you well treated? 

Very well treated indeed—excep- 
tionally well treated. Our Chinese hosts 
were most gracious and there was noth- 
ing we could have asked for which was 
not given us. We were free to go where 
we pleased when we pleased. 

Q Where did you go, Mr. Fonseka? 

A We traveled freely all around the 
Peiping area and went into many coun- 
try villages. 

Q What about the patriotic levies, the 
“voluntary contributions” made for the 
party, for Korea, for all those things? 
Don’t they increase the amount of rice 
the peasants must give up? 

A No doubt there have been news- 


paper reports to this effect. Our own im- 
pressions were that the peasants pay 
only 13.5 per cent of their rice crop in 
taxes. 

Q Did you feel there was plenty of 
rice around, Mr. Fonseka? Many econo- 
mists are surprised that China, which 
was a deficit area just before the Com- 
munists came to power, now has rice to 
export in exchange for Ceylon’s rubber. 
Aren't they taking rice from peasants in 
the deficit areas to get the rice for Cey- 
lon? 

A From our observations there is suffi- 
cient food in China. The stores were 
filled with food and the street markets 
abounded with food. The reason why 
the economists are surprised is that they 
are thinking of the old China. In the pres- 
ent China this policy of low taxes on the 
peasants and elimination of the war lords 


and the fighting has made it possible 
for an immense increase of production, 
They were not depriving Chinese of food 
when they agreed to sell us rice. Last 
year China supplied over 200,000 tons 
of rice to India and Ceylon and a larger 
tonnage of grain to India. 

Q Don’t you think there may be some 
deficit areas in rice where the Chinese 
are going hungry—perhaps out of the Pei- 
ping area? 

A I have no reason to think so. I saw 
no evidence of it. Instead I saw ample 
food which could have been sent to 
deficit areas. if there are such areas. 

Q Do you think the people of China 
are solidly behind the Government? 

A Yes—that was my impression—solid- 
ly behind the Mao Government. 

Q And solidly behind Moscow? 

A I wouldn’t say that. If China is left 
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COMMUNIST RICE FOR CEYLONESE RUBBER: Photo shows the first shipload of rice 
being loaded at Shanghai for shipment to Ceylon. China outbid U. S. on the deal 


alone to follow her own way I feel confi 
dent that China will develop her own 
form of Communism which may in its 
way be as different from that of Russia as 
Yugoslavia’s form of Communism is dif- 
ferent from that of Russia’s. 

Q So you think China is happy under 
Communism and will remain so? 

A Not at all. China remains a deep 
spiritual nation with a culture 3,000 years 
old based on a love of land and a love o 
family. Thanks to the present leadership 
the people now have land and are free 
the war lords and taxes and corrupt off- 
cials of the old regime. What Marx taught 
may. have been good for industrial na- 
tions but its applicability to a countn 
where 90 per cent of the people are 
wedded to the land is debatable. Leave 
China alone and she will develop het 
own form of “Communism.” : 
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body to look for Aluminum! does more at lower cost. 





It comes from aluminum! Compare the beauty 
above with the early model at the left, and you 
can see what a streamlining job aluminum has 
done. That early outboard weighed almost 85 
pounds. Today’s far more powerful and incom- 
parably more efficient successor weighs 42 pounds. 
And it’s almost all Reynolds Aluminum...cylin- 
ders and cylinder block, pistons, connecting rods, 
crankcase, fuel tank, brackets, gear housings. 
But that’s just the beginning The most impor- 
tant streamlining was done in price. Done by alu- 
minum! Because aluminum is the only basic metal 
that costs no more today than before World War 
II. Because your dollar is worth 100¢ and more 


when you buy Reynolds Aluminum...though the 
same dollar is only worth 53¢ in overall pur- 
chasing power compared to 1936-39. 

Rustproof, easily workable, Reynolds Alumi- 
num is one good reason why modern outboard 
motors are priced below today’s inflation level. 
And the competition that Reynolds started is one 
big reason why aluminum has held the price-line. 
Take advantage of it! 

Reynolds Metals Company, 

General Sales Office, Louisville 1, Kentucky. 
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Reynolds Wraphastaughtevery- Aluminum reflective insulation “Liquid Aluminum’ is the bright The great expansion decade in 
way to protect any surface. Reynolds 34-year history! 


SEE ‘‘Mister Peepers,” starring Wally Cox, Sundays, NBC Television Network, 


HEAR ‘Fibber McGee and Molly,’ Tuesdays, NBC Radio Network. 




















Capital was the first Scheduled Airline to 
offer AIRCOACH service in the United States 
... the speed and luxury of air travel 


at practically rail coach fare. 


fly Capital be reeaacl 


... fast, dependable 4-engine service, backed 
by Capital’s 26 years’ experience as one 


of the nation’s leading Scheduled Airlines. 


SAVE TIME... SAVE MONEY! 


TYPICAL CAPITAL AIRCOACH FARES 







Chicago—Washington . . . . . $26.50 
Minneapolis/St. Paul—New York . $44.10 
New York—Milwaukee . . . . $32.20 
$50.90 
Washington—Detroit . . . . . $17.70 


Cleveland—New York . .. . . $18.80 


New Orleans—New York . 


(All fares plus tax and subject to tariff changes) 





Capital Aircoaches also serve 
Pittsburgh, Norfolk, Knoxville, Birmingham and Mobile 


Capital 


Capital Airlines also offers de luxe service with more than 400 flights daily between 75 major cities 







MR. AIRCOACH © 
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Does Britain Pamper Communists? 
Top-Secret Jobs Alone Barred to Known Reds 


Drive against Communists in 
the United States isn’t followed 
in London. 

In U.S., Congress is checking 
up on teachers, entertainers, 
Voice of America. National secu- 
rity is a top concern. 

In Britain, Communists teach, 
lecture, work in Government. 
Those in top-secret. jobs usually 
aren't fired; just shifted. 

British aren't excited, despite 
glaring slips of the past. 


LONDON 
Britain prefers moderate methods 
to guard against prying Communists. 
There are no legislative committees 
checking up on security and loyalty as 
there are in Washington. The furor in 
the U.S. Senate over appointment of an 
ambassador to Moscow could not be 
duplicated in Britain. Here, ambassadors 
are appointed by the Government with- 
out the slightest reference to Parliament. 
Lawmakers have no power to confirm or 
prevent the appointments. 
The whole security system is smaller, 
quieter and differently regarded in Great 
Britain than in the United States. The 





THE GATES TO AN ATOM PROJECT IN BRITAIN 


—Combine 


. where safeguards are strictest 


British are spending more and more on 
detective work, but the Government is 
limited by law in punishing spies. And 
the Government is relatively mild in 
dealing with unreliable employes. 

Last vear, Prime Minister Churchill 
directed a sharper screening of all offi- 
cials handling secret matters. At the 
same time, he endorsed finding non- 
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THE GATES TO SCOTLAND YARD IN LONDON 


. . where tabs are kept on 35,000 Communists 
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secret jobs for displaced employes. The 
British taxpayer neither asks for nor gets 
much information on which to judge the 
efficiency of his protection. 

Atomic security. Safeguards now are 
strictest in the most sensitive area of 
atomic energy and scientific weapons— 
a field where, until February, 1950, 
Klaus Fuchs operated for Russia as “the 
world’s most successful spy.” An esti- 
mated 11,000 scientific employes were 
rescreened in 1952. 

There is a tougher attitude, too, toward 
hiring. Ever since Italian-born Bruno 
Pontecorvo, another physicist, disap- 
peared suspiciously in 1950, key scien- 
tific vacancies have been filled with 
native-born, second-generation citizens of 
Britain or the British Commonwealth. 

A scientist seriously considered for 
employment is investigated extensively. 
Once cleared and hired, he hears a 
security lecture and signs a statement 
that he is fully aware of the provisions of 
the Official Secrets Act. On and off duty, 
he continues under considerable indirect 
surveillance. 

It was under the Official Secrets Act 
that Fuchs got the maximum penalty of 
14 years. “Your crime,” said the Lord 
Chief Justice in sentencing him, “is only 
thinly differentiated from high treason. 
But in this country we observe rigidly 
the rule of law and as, technically, it is 
(Continued on page 36) 
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Symbols of superior shipping 


For freight shipments to, or through, the country’s great 14 
midwestern states, specify Rock Island. You’ll be sure of rapid 
and dependable transportation. 


Completely modernized—8000 miles of railroad, and over 
5200 miles of coordinated truck routes are at your disposal, 
with the type of rolling stock to meet your requirements. 


Rock Island is constantly on the alert to improve shipping. 
Some of the notable improvements include shortened and 
straightened lines, Centralized Traffic Control,‘ Hump-Retarder 
Classification Yards, and modernized Freight Houses. < 


You can depend upon Rock Island for the best in shipping 
facilities today—and tomorrow! 














The Land of inexhaustible Resources. 


The booming Midwestern States offer: New 
markets © Good Labor Conditions ® Low- 
priced Gas ® Power ® Abundant Water ® 
Unlimited Coal © Other Natural Resources. 
New industrial Districts in a!l major cities. 


For surveys and brochures, contact the Rock 
Island Representative in your territory. 


THE ROAD OF PLANNED PROGRESS 
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not high treason you are not tried fo; 
that offense.” 

Dr. Alan Nunn May, like Fuchs, was 
imprisoned under the Official Secrets 
Act for atomic spying for Russia, but 
was recently released after a 10-year 
term, less time off for good behavior, 

For 60 years, the Official Secrets Act 
with more teeth added in 1911 and 
1920, had seemed unusually stern in de. 
fining peacetime espionage as transmit. 
ting to other nations or persons any in. 
formation obtained in an official capac. 
ity, regardless of intent. But in the atom. 
ic cases, with Britain technically at 
peace, the law reflected limitations as 
contrasted with the death sentence with 
which Britain punished wartime spying 
and treason. 

Foreign Office scandal. Next to leaks 
in atomic secrecy, the point of greatest 





—Wide World 


_ SIR PERCY SILLITOE 
He heads Britain’s ‘‘FBI’’ 


anxiety has been the personnel of the 
Foreign Office. The 1951 disappear- 
ance of Guy Burgess and Donald Mac- 
lean is described by Lord Vansittart, 
retired expert, as “certainly the grav- 
est scandal that has hit my old Depart 
ment.” 

Both missing diplomats had, at one 
time or another, told friends they were 
Communists and Soviet agents. Both, es- 
pecially Maclean, knew diplomatic se- 
crets of the West. Parliament was told 
that a security check had been made on 
Burgess witH* negative results not long 
before he fled. However, the public 
never heard the surprising information 
that he twice had been brought before 
the Department's disciplinary board for 
unusual conduct. For most employes, 
once before such a board is the maximum 
before dismissal. 
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It is known that key people in the For- 
eign Office were among 3,000 nonscien- 
tific employes rescreened in 1952. Three 
years after the Attlee Government began 
pruning unreliable employes from secret 
work, a parliamentary question produced 
the fact that three Communists had been 
removed from the foreign service. They 
were re-employed elsewhere in the Gov- 
ernment. 

Civil-service troubles. The British 
Government uses sparingly its power to 
fire civilians for political unreliability. 

In five years, there have been 140 
“reliability” cases. Nearly half the indi- 
viduals were held unfit for top-secret 
work, yet other jobs were found for them. 
Another 27 were cleared after further 
investigation. A few cases are pending. 
About 20 quit. And 23 were dismissed— 
most of them scientists who couldn’t be 
placed in other jobs. The Government’s 
own estimate is that 14,000 persons work 
in jobs highly sensitive to security. 

The official yardstick is whether a key 
employe is a member of the Communist 
Party or a Fascist organization or wheth- 
er he is associated with either in a way 
to make his “reliability” doubtful. 

If an apparent case develops against 
an employe, he is told so at once and 
given the gist of the evidence against 
him. He can then resign. He may make 
a statement and ask for transfer. Or he 
can appeal to a three-man advisory 
board—the same board used by. all de- 
partments. If he appeals, he can make a 
written defense, appear in person and 
call witnesses. During this time he is on 
special leave with pay. 

A board recommendation goes to the 
department head, who makes ‘the final 
decision. It is he alone who reinstates, 
transfers or dismisses the employe. 

The British like their system. They 
say it enables them to transfer or even 
dismiss an employe without destroying 
his future. In five years, no single case 
has ever been made public, nor have 
there been leaks of information about 
individuals under fire. 

Attitude toward Communists in un- 
ions, among teachers and in other groups 
here contrasts sharply with what is going 
on in the U.S. 

Where unions are concerned, the most 
direct official action in Britain is to in- 
quire into the reliability of high-level 
employes and those in plants producing 
secret weapons. There is no legal ef- 
fort, such as in the Taft-Hartley Act, 
to expose Communists who hold union 
offices. 

Communist influence continues to be 
notable in small unions such as the fire 
brigades that would be important in 
wartime bombing, or the Electrical 
Trades Union, which operates many 
(Continued on page 38) 
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Illustration approximately H 
one-and-one-half times © 
actual size. i 


how would you 
drill this square hole? 


(along with 14 other operations— all in 614 seconds) 


It puzzles many experienced shop men, especially since it’s done automa- 
tically at the rate of 554 completed pieces per hour. 


To be sure, this so-called “drilling a square hole’’* is a freak operation— 
one that would not be called for more than once among thousands of jobs 
regularly produced on 


ACME-GRIDLEY Multiple Spindle Bar Automatics 


But this particular steel rotor shaft, produced in large lots, clearly demon- 

strates 2 important Acme-Gridley features: (1) the singular adaptability 

of standard machines designed to use a maximum number of tools: 

(2) the ingenuity of tool engineers to meet many exceptional problems. 
Such savings in machine investment, in output and in man hours are 

important to your time-study, cost accounting and finally, to your profit 

reports. 


For your new or old bar machine jobs (14 to 734” diameter), it costs you 
nothing to compare methods and costs. 


* The square hole was first drilled round slightly oversize, 
then rolled to shape against an inserted square mandrel. 


The NATIONAL 





eee =ACME COMPANY 


{1, 4, 6, and 8 Spindle) —Hydraulic Thread 
Rolling Machines—Avtomatic Threading 
Dies and Tops—limit, Motor Starter and | 170 EAST 131st STREET 

Control Station Switches—Solenoids | . “* a 
—Contract Manufacturing 











How Good a Value 


IS Meat ? 








Tus best way to figure the value 
of anything is to compare what you 
get out of it with what you pay forit. 

According to a study of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
if you are an average American, 
you spend 24% of your food 
budget for meat. 

The meat you get for this 24% 
of your food money, gives you 
approximately 


*63% of your protein (in the form of 
complete protein) 

47% of your food iron 

28% of your phosphorus 

42% of your vitamin B, (thiamine) 
24% of your vitamin B, (riboflavin) 
79% of your niacin 

(plus generous amounts of other B 
vitamins— including the important B ;2) 
*Percentages of daily dietary allow- 
ances based on recommendations of 


the National Research Council for an 
average 154-lb. sedentary man. 


There’s still another way to 
judge the value of meat—that’s 

















to compare the price you pay with 
what the meat packer pays the 
farmer. Department of Agricul- 
ture figures just published show 
that meat is brought to you at a 
lower service cost from farm to 
table than almost any other food. 

But how do you place a value 
on the pleasure which you meas- 
ure for yourself every time you 
sink your teeth into a juicy fork- 
ful of meat? 





Did you know 


that Americans eat on the 
average, 60 million pounds of 
meat every day...that it 
takes the combined services of 
more than 4,000 different meat 
packing companies to supply it 
...that the meat packing in- 
dustry is noted for the many 
services it performs for a profit 
that averages less than /¢ for 
every 3 pounds of meat you buy? 

















AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 


Headquarters, Chicago «+ 


Members throughout the U.S. 
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power stations. There are visible streak; 
of Communist strength, as well, in such 
defense-connected unions as engineer. 
ing, transport, dock workers, coal mining 
and shipbuilding. 

Radio artists are attacked occasionally 
for Communist sympathies. But the Brit 
ish Broadcasting Corp., a Government 
monopoly, has refused to make political 
opinion a bar to employment. 

One critic calculates 1 per cent of 
about 200,000 teachers and_ professors 
have Communist leanings. But many 
municipal authorities decline to question 
teachers about their politics. 

With the lone exception of a physicist 
a few years ago, the Government readih 
issues passports to Britons planning trips 
to the Communist world. It is thus that 
the radical Dean of Canterbury, Dr. 
Hewlett Johnson, often visits Russia. 
And, last year, Dr. Joseph Needham, 
Cambridge University biochemist, went 
through Russia to North Korea, return 
ing with what he insisted was proof that 
the U.S. had used germ warfare. 

Weapons for security. Little is dis. 
closed about Britain’s protection agen. 
cies, Scotland Yard, the Secret Service, 
and MI-5—the security agency headed 
by Sir Percy Sillitoe and the Department 
most closely resembling J. Edgar Hoov. 
ers Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

The Secret Service budget has gone up 
from the equivalent of 5.6 million dollars 
in 1947 to 14 million now. The size and 
funds of MI-5 are confidential, but the 
popular belief is that the agency is 
somewhat limited by lack of money and 
full-time personnel. 

Working with Scotland Yard’s Special 
Branch, MI-5 probably has the resources 
to keep a watch on the leaders of the 
35,000 Communist Party members. 

What isn’t known is its exact capabili- 
ties for dealing with such things as last 
years rescreening of key officials when 
questionnaires were filled out by 14,000 
persons. 

As in many things, the British have a 
good opinion of their handling of secu- 
rity. Recently the noted Conservative, 
Lord Salisbury, cautioned against legis 
lation to oust the Dean of Canterbury, 
saying such a law “might encourage that 
type of ‘witch-hunt’ which, to our great 
regret, we have seen in other countries. 

There are critics, however, who feel 
that many intelligent Britons continue to 
regard the atomic spies convicted her 
as pathetic and misguided persons rather 
than scoundrels in a Soviet conspiracy. 
Americans living in Britain and occa 
sionally returning to the U.S. sense that 
the Communist menace is rated far les 
here than in America. The British tend 
to comfort themselves with the idea that 
they have survived as bad, and maybe 
worse. 
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Worldgram 


FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


PARIS....BONN....PRAGUE.... 








>> As Europe views this parade of French and German leaders to Washington..... 

More dollar aid is one thing they are after. No secret about that. 

Dollars and arms are sought for French Army in Europe. More arms are asked 
for Indochina. Arms for entire army are about to be sought by West Germans. 

Dollar orders are wanted for arms industries of France and Germany. 

In addition: U.S. influence is desired by French to keep Germans in their 
place, by Germans to keep French in line. So, if U.S. wants French and Germans 
to co-operate, ratify European Army treaty, defend Europe, U.S. not only will 
have to provide more dollar aid, but serve as umpire, prodder, leader as well. 

In return: French and German leaders promise to do their best to whip their 
parliaments into line, create European Army. But they can't guarantee results. 




















>> When you look into France's budget and what French ask of U.S...... 

Total French budget approximates 11 billion dollars, a lot for France. 

Defense spending accounts for about 4 billion of this. In turn: 

Indochina war absorbs around one third of French military spending. 

Six years of war in Indochina have cost French 5 billion dollars, as they 
add it up. This is double France's total investment in Indochina. But: 

U.S. postwar aid to France, in all forms, totals about 10 billion dollars. 

Currently, U.S. is giving France 500 million dollars in defense aid, plus 
as much in arms for French Army, plus 340 million dollars' worth of arms for 
Indochina, plus offshore orders to French industry for arms for Europe. 

Now, French ask additional 125 millions for immediate use, want still more 
from U.S. for fiscal 1954. Reason: French Government is deep in the red, can't 
fully equip French divisions in Europe, can't step up Indochina war by itself. 

U.S. is asked to pay at least two thirds of arms bill for Indochina. 

















>> In Paris, reasoning back of request for more U.S. aid goes this way: 

U.S. stake in Indochina, in checking Communist advance in Southeast Asia, 
is as big as France's. More aid means faster arming, training of Vietnamese to 
fight Communists, releasing French for defense of Europe. 

France in Europe, at same time, is key to U.S. plan for ijefense of Europe 
in which France and Germany are to be real partners, not suspicious rivals. 

But French Army today isn't as strove as new German Army may be tomorrow. 

So it's up to U.S. to help keep French Army a few steps ahead of Germany's. 

Then maybe French Parliament will ratify European Army treaty. 














>> What every Frenchman knows, however, is that no one in France, up to and 
including Premier Rene Mayer, can be sure Parliament will ratify the treaty. 


(over) 
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WORLDGRAM-- (Continued) 


An apparent Mayer victory, in softening French reservations to treaty, has 
yet to be accepted by Parliament. The politicians have still to be heard from. 

German progress toward ratification might be expected to please the French, 
Spur them on. But to some French it's a German attempt to put France on the spot. 

More significantly, Premier Mayer is up against these hard facts: 

In foreign-affairs committee of French Assembly, only 20 of 44 members are 
known to favor European Army treaty. Committee chairman is Socialist. He in- 
Sists Britain join European Army, which it won't. In defense committee, similar- 
ly, only 9 of 44 members now favor the treaty. Chairman is Gaullist, antitreaty. 

Treaty is before these committees now. It remains to be seen if results 
of Mayer's trip to Washington will convert France's antitreaty politicians. 














>> In Bonn, German politicians will wait a bit before a final vote on treaty. 
Protreaty vote in lower house was pushed through by Chancellor Adenauer. 
It will help his prestige, bargaining power when he visits Washington. 
Final ratification is in doubt, however. Here are the reasons: 
German people aren't really sold on European Army, know little about it. 
French delays discourage German politicians who are for it. 
Suspicion of French is increasing in West Germany. French are suspected 
of finagling to duck full responsibility in European Army, yet keep control. 
New administration in Moscow might change Soviet policy on Germany. Better 
wait and see. Not that Adenauer advocates this, but many others do. 
More U.S. aid may flow from Adenauer's U.S. trip. So, why not wait? 























To explain why Czechoslovakians keep flying over the Iron Curtain, whenever 
can, here are inside facts from Prague on conditions in Czechoslovakia: 
Exports to Russia have forced Czech industry into an economic crisis. 
Soviet demands far exceed ability of Czechoslovak plants to produce. 

Main bottleneck is labor shortage--and workers' passive resistance. 

Arms industry has been ordered to expand faster than coal for it can be 
mined. New mining machinery, badly needed, has been shipped to Russia. 

Miners are switching to softer jobs. Absenteeism, running at rate of 30 
per cent in industry as a whole, is running even higher in the mines. 

Accounting for this absenteeism: Speed-up system imported from Moscow is 
one reason. Food, for another thing, is short, rationed. Consumer-goods prices 
have skyrocketed. Industry is producing for Russia, not for Czechoslovakia. 

Workers' real income, as a result, keeps on dropping. 


























Czechs themselves have lost all control over their own economy. 

Purges have removed officials who put Czechoslovakia ahead of Russia. 

Moscow now tells Prague what to produce, how much to ship to Russia. 

Exports to Russia absorb 80 per cent of total exports. Soviet pay for 
these exports is under the market, while Soviet charges on goods shipped to 
Czechs in exchange are over the market. The Czechs get caught coming and going. 

Obstacles against trade with West are rising. Soviet priorities make it 
impossible for Czechs to compete in West as to price, quality, delivery. 

New head man in Prague isn't expected to help matters. Moscow is running 
the show. What Moscow wants is arms, heavy stuff from Czechoslovakia. All signs 
are Moscow will be completely unconcerned about living conditions in satellites. 

Plane trips over Iron Curtain will appeal to more Czechs as time goes on. 
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‘Too Many Wrong Ideas About Doctors’ 






ANSWER TO CHARGES OF IRREGULARITY 
IN MEDICAL PRACTICE 





In the February 20 issue of U.S. News & 
World Report was published an interview 
with Dr. Paul R. Hawley, director of the 
American College of Surgeons. It was en- 
titled ‘‘Too Much Unnecessary Surgery”’ and 
discussed ‘‘ghost surgery.’ At the annual 
meeting of the American Academy of Gen- 
eral Practice, held at St. Louis last week, 
a resolution was adopted criticizing Dr. 
Hawley and his views and calling on the 
American Medical Association to take ‘‘dis- 
ciplinary action.” 

In order to get the other side of the con- 
troversy, Dr. R. B. Robins, president of the 
American Academy of General Practice, an 
organization of general practitioners, was 
invited to the conference rooms of U.S. News 
& World Report to express his viewpoint. 
Dr. Robins in the interview deals also with 





the generai theme, “the family doctor— 
what he means to the American people.” 
The interview was recorded just before Dr. 
Robins went to the St. Louis meeting. 

Dr. Robins is a former vice president of 
the American Medical Association. He is a 
“country doctor’ of national standing. He 
received his degrees from the University of 
Chicago and lives in Camden, Ark. He is a 
fellow of the American College of Surgeons 
and a fellow of the International College of 
Surgeons. Although he was Democratic Na- 
tional Committeeman for Arkansas from 
1944 through 1952, he was active in behalf 
of the American Medical Association in op- 
posing the Truman-Ewing health-insurance 
program sometimes referred to as ‘‘compul- 
sory’ health insurance. The interview as 
authorized by Dr. Robins follows. 











Q You represent the organization of general prac- 
titioners, Dr. Robins? 

A Yes. 

Q What is that called? 

A The American Academy of General Practice. 

Q What is that made up of? 

A It is made up of the men who do general prac- 
tice. Two thirds of the doctors of the country do what 
we call “general practice.” They are known as family 
doctors, or general practitioners or personal physi- 
cians. 

Q What would you give as a definition of what a 
general practitioner is? 

A He is a legally qualified doctor of medicine who 
does not limit his practice to a particular field of med- 
icine or surgery. In his general capacity as family phy- 
sician and medical adviser he may, however, devote 
particular attention to one or more special fields, rec- 
ognizing at the same time the need for consulting with 
qualified specialists when the medical situation ex- 
ceeds the capacities of his own training or experience. 
Q How large is your association? 
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A The American Academy of General Practice, 
which is now only five years old, is the third largest 
medical organization in America, with about 16,000 
members. 

Q Why was your group set up? 

A Well, all the specialties had their various organi- 
zations except the general practitioner. As I say, two 
thirds of all doctors in the country are general prac- 
titioners. The Academy was set up to elevate stand- 
ards and improve the quality of service to the people. 

Q Do you try to raise standards of practice among 
your members? 

A Yes, that is its objective. 

Q You're connected with the American Medical 
Association? 

A We’re an independent organization. However, 
the American Medical Association is the parent medi- 
cal organization of the country and we work closely 
with it. In 1951 I was vice president of the AMA. 

Q Are you tied in with them in any way? 

A We just co-operate with them, we have no official 
connection. 
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Q Some of your members belong to both, I sup- 
pose? 

A Yes—all our members have to be members of the 
AMA. 

Q Does your association recommend any practice 
to your members in the matter of billing, and so on? 

A No, we don’t have any recommended procedure. 


The Academy is against fee splitting as are other med-. 


ical organizations, and we define fee splitting as any 
division of fees for service between physicians which 
is done without the full knowledge of the patient. 

Q What is your feeling in the matter of fee split- 
ting? 

A The American Academy of General Practice, 
like all other medical organizations, is definitely op- 
posed to fee splitting; it is unethical and the public 
must be protected against such practices. 

Q Is the problem more serious today than it was 
years ago? 

A No, I don’t think so. There are always a few rot- 
ten apples in every barrel, but that is no reason to 
condemn the entire medical profession, which is giv- 
ing the American people the best medical care obtain- 
able anywhere in the world. 

Q What specific steps, Dr. Robins, are being taken 
to eliminate such undesirable practices? 

A Medical societies everywhere make every effort, 
legal and otherwise, to stamp it out whenever it rears 
its ugly head. Sincere, honest doctors just don’t stand 
for it. 


Need for Itemized Bills 


Q In the case of fee splitting, the patient wouldn't 
know that the fee was being split? 

A He may or may not. But the public must help the 
honest doctor in stamping out the shady practice by 
demanding to know how his money is spent and where 
it goes. The public should demand itemized billing, 
and that would automatically eliminate the problem. 

Q There isn’t any reason why a general practition- 
er, who has done some work on a case beforehand and 
then refers it to someone else, shouldn't have part of 
the fee, is there? 

A Certainly not. He is entitled to a fee for service 
tendered. Any laborer worthy of his hire is entitled to 
compensation. 

Q Is under-the-table fee splitting wrong? 

A Of course; it is the most vicious of all because the 
patient doesn’t know where the money is going. As 
long as any patient knows that a certain doctor gets so 
much and another doctor in the-case gets so much— 
there is nothing wrong with that. ; 

Q Can a doctor be expelled from a county medical 
society for fee splitting? 

A Certainly. Many doctors have been expelled for 
this practice. 

Q Then the profession does consider it serious? 

A Definitely. 

Q I wonder if you would try to picture for us what 
you think is the present state of American medicine 
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generally. First, do you think there is a good deal of 
unethical practice in the form of fee splitting? 

A No. I think it has been tremendously exagger- 
ated. 

Q There is some, though? 

A Oh, sure. 

Q Does it tend to be prevalent in particular areas? 

A Yes, I suppose it is more prevalent in some areas 
than others. 


Laws Against Fee Splitting 

Q Is there any way of getting at the fee splitting, 
or knowing of the fee splitting, except through the con- 
sciences of the doctors involved? There is no way of 
policing it from outside, is there? 

A I believe 23 States have statutes that make fee 
splitting a misdemeanor. 

Q Do the other 25 States prohibit it? Do you think 
that would be a good thing? 

A I think the medical profession is doing a good 
job in eliminating it within itself, voluntarily, with- 
out legal urging. 

Q Are those statutes invoked frequently? 

A I don’t know how often they are used. 

But we must remember there are 151,000 practicing 
physicians—and if you take 151,000 lawyers, mer- 
chants, journalists and so on, you will find some em- 
bezzlers, some sex deviates, some crooks and some 
very bad people, but our point of view is that the fre- 
quency of these occurrences has been exaggerated to 
the discredit of the entire profession. 

Words like “ghost surgery’—those are just scare 
phrases. 

I have been all over this country and I haven’t seen 
one example of ghost surgery. How it could be carried 
on in any hospital in this country with their regu- 
lations and rules, I fail to understand. I don’t know 
of one example, and I’ve asked many doctors 
about it. 


Where to Take Grievances 

Q Where can the public take their grievances? 

A It is with some pride that the American Medical 
Association announced last December that in every 
one of the 48 States there now exist grievance com- 
mittees, and the public is encouraged to take any com- 
plaints to the grievance committees. Patients who feel 
they have a grievance regarding fees are invited to 
write to these committees or appear before them. The 
committees were set up as a friend of the public; the 
service they render is in the public interest. In some 
States they have expelled members, they have filed 
civil suits against them. 

Q How do people know of that, though? 

A It is publicized in newspapers. 

Q How do you get to such a committee if one is 
not in your city? 

A You write a letter. And also it is funneled down 
into the counties. There are over 3,000 county socie- 


(Continued on next page) 
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SURGERY 
“| haven‘t seen one example of ‘ghost surgery’ “’ 


. - - ‘General practitioner can handle 85 per cent of illnesses’ 


_ 


ties. Those grievance committees are channeled down 
within the county itself. 

Q Is there a rule that if a general practitioner re- 
fers someone to a surgeon he gets something out of it? 

A No. A competent general practitioner can handle 
85 per cent of the illnesses that ordinarily happen to 
the human being, and the other 15 per cent needs 
specialist care, and certainly the family doctor, the 
general practitioner, is the person the individual de- 
pends upon to select the proper specialist. And a 
conscientious, honest general practitioner, which the 
overwhelming majority are, picks out a competent 
specialist and expects no kickback or return of any 
fee. The other cases are highly unusual—why should 
we play them up as being the common thing? 

Q How long have you been practicing, Doctor? 

A Twenty-seven years. 

Q And in those 27 years you have not seen the 
practice of kickbacks increasing? 

A No, sir. 

Q You have seen it declining, if anything? 

A That’s right. 


No Necessity for ‘Kickback’ 


Q And as a surgeon you don’t see any necessity of 


giving a kickback to the general practitioners who re- | 


fer cases to you? 

A No. 

Q The point has been made that it seems to depend 
upon the integrity of a few leading medical men in 
each community—that if they fall into this practice 
everybody has to fall into line, and that it was preva- 
lent in some areas of the country and was not coun- 
tenanced at all in other areas of the country— 

A It is not countenanced anywhere. 

Q Basically, what is the Iowa Medical Society 
resolution on this point? 

A Originally the Iowa resolution said that a joint 
bill, rendered by a surgeon and the referring physi- 
cian, would meet the requirements of the code of 
ethics if the patient understood that the total fee 
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would be equitably divided between the surgeon and 
the referring man. The American College of Surgeons 
objected to that, and it is my understanding that now 
the Iowa resolution provides that the joint bill is ac- 
ceptable if it itemizes the amounts the patient is pay- 
ing to each doctor. The public has a right to know 
where the money goes. 

Q I think there is less interest on the part of the 
public as to the splitting of fees than there is of wheth- 
er there is too much surgery—don’t many people feel 
they are being operated on when they don’t need 
to be? 

A Well, you must remember that medicine is an 
inexact science—it would still be better to take out 12 





fee 





normal appendixes than to let one go that was really 


bad. 
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. .- ‘Much less unnecessary surgery today than years ago’ 


mn Q So you don’t think that there is too much sur- 
gery? 

e- A I don’t think there is the unnecessary or exces- 
t? sive surgery that there was a few years back. The 
lle standards of hospitals now are such that tissue ex- 
to aminations are made on organs removed—for exam- 
ds ple, a hospital cannot be accepted for the training of 
he interns unless it has a 25 per cent autopsy record. 
e- Q What does that mean? 

a A It means the one fourth of the deaths that occur 
he must be autopsied, and then if there are errors made 
nt they are always revealed at this autopsy and it shows 
ny up the doctor. I think there is much less unnecessary 
id surgery today than there was years ago. There are 


all the new tests and facilities that have come along 
to improve surgery. 

Q What is the role of these tissue committees that 
he are being formed in hospitals? 
A These tissue committees in the hospitals review 











the mortality and the surgery that has been done in 
the last month in the hospital and bring it out in the 
Hi open. The doctor is embarrassed before his col- 
4 leagues if it is demonstrated that he has done unnec- 
essary surgery. And that tends to cut it down. Of 
of | course, if the tissue is normal, for instance, it does 
re- not necessarily mean the operation was wrong. Many 
i appendixes are routinely removed in the course of 
j other operations. If you are in the abdomen doing 
nd } some other type of surgery you routinely remove the 
in | appendix. That saves the patient a possible future 
‘ice appendectomy. 
va- | 
in- |) Family Doctor and Surgery 


Q The general practitioner wouldn’t be encourag- 
ing people to be operated on unnecessarily, would he? 
ety A No, the general practitioner is conservative so 
far as surgery is concerned. And another thing—I 
would say 70 per cent of the surgery in this country is 
done by general-practitioner surgeons and is done 
very creditably. Two out of three doctors in this coun- 
try are general practitioners, and if we didn’t have 
general-practitioner surgeons, if they weren’t permit- 
ted to do surgery, think of the number of people who 
might die as a result of inadequate medical care. 
Think, for instance, of the increased number of deaths 
that would occur in acute appendicitis if the general- 
practitioner surgeon was not permitted to operate. 

Q Is anybody trying to. prevent the general practi- 
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the tioner from doing surgery? 
oth- A Well, certain people seem to frown on the general 
feel | practitioner’s being permitted to do surgery. 
eed Q Would you say the general practitioner is com- 
petent to perform the minor surgeries, such as tonsil- 
; an lectomies and appendectomies? 
t 12 A General practitioners are permitted to do and —Black Star 
ally actually do what they are properly trained to do. Some CONVALESCENCE 
(Continued on next page) “The public should demand itemized billing’ 
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of them pay particular attention to surgery, others pay 
particular attention to children and others to what we 
call internal medicine, and we have a lot of general- 
practitioner surgeons who can do ordinary surgery 
just as competently as do the more specialized sur- 
geons. 

Q But these are men who primarily are family doc- 
tors, so-called? 

A That’s right. And have special training and prep- 
aration in doing surgery. 

Q They are all-around men and can do most any- 
thing, then? 

A Well, they undertake only the ordinary surgery, 
such as acute appendix cases and acute gall-bladder 
cases or surgery of that type. They know their limita- 
tions. 


More Choose General Practice 

Q Is the importance of the family doctor declining? 

A No, sir, it is increasing. 

Q Do you have proof of that? 

A Well, in medical schools 10 years ago where one 
medical student out of 10 was going into general prac- 
tice, six out of 10 now are planning to go into general 
practice. The Magnuson Committee report—Mr. Tru- 
man’s Commission on the Health Needs of the Nation 
—speaking of the important role of the general practi- 
tioner, states: 

“The general practitioner—his may well be the 
greatest personal satisfaction of any professional 
group.” 

The trend was a few years ago to specialization in 
medicine. Now the trend is turning the other way, 
back to general practice, because the general practi- 
tioner, as I said, can take care of 85 per cent of the 
illnesses, and if we want good, economical medical 
care that is not so highly expensive, certainly the 
general practitioner is one of the solutions to that. 

Q Would that be better care than a clinic? 

A Clinics are very valuable groups, but if the gen- 
eral practitioner can take care of 85 per cent of the 
illnesses he doesn’t have to be in a clinic, he can be 
an individual practitioner. 


Night Calls in a Crisis 

Q But you get the feeling nowadays that there is 
no family doctor any more. He has limited hours, and 
doesn’t have his name in the phone book, he won't 
answer emergency calls—his range of activity is 
limited. At least that’s the popular impression, isn’t 
it? 

A That’s being corrected all over the country now 
by what we call the emergency-call system that medi- 
cal societies have been setting up all over the country. 
But the situation is not nearly as prevalent as it was 
a few years ago. And I’ll wager if you go into any 
large city today and call a doctor at 10 o’clock at 
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night or 11 o’clock, you can get a doctor. In most big- 
city telephone directories, the yellow book, there is an 
emergency phone number given to call, by which you 
can get a doctor for emergencies. 

Q How does the emergency-call service work? 

A The patient calls this emergency-call system 
and the doctors rotate, a certain number of doctors 
rotate on call and they are available for calls, and 
that has solved this problem of not being able to get a 
doctor. In fact, it is no longer a problem. 

Q But the doctors insist on certain hours. It used 
to be the tamily practitioner went out at all hours, 
didn’t he? 

A The emergency-call system enables the doctor 
to have some leisure because one group will be on call 
today, and another group tomorrow, so that the peo- 
ple are protected so far as complete medical attention 
is concerned. 

Q Is there any objection from the patient in getting 
somebody else’s family doctor? 

A The idea through all of this is that they get the 
emergency attention and are referred back the next 
day to the regular family physician. The intention is 
that this be confined just to genuine emergencies— 
someone falls down the stairs, or something like that. 
A heart attack, a stomach-ache, or anything that re- 
quires attention within a short period of time. 


Using the Emergency System 

Q I was sick not long ago, and we made calls to four 
different doctors before getting one—it was an hour 
and a half before we got one. How about that? 

A But you were trying to call individuals. If you 
had used the emergency-call system you would have 
gotten one right away. 

Q A lot of people don’t know about that— 

A There is available all over the country the emer- 
gency-call system, which provides for immediate care. 
And another thing that we in the medical organiza- 
tions are trying to do and to teach the American 
people is that every American should have his per- 
sonal physician. Every family should have its family 
doctor. When you let your family doctor know that 
you are relying on him as your personal physician he 
feels some moral obligation to take care of you. But 
if you haven’t met him previously, he doesn’t have 
that moral sense of obligation. 

Q Doesn't this very system you speak about deper- 
sonalize the relationship? 

A Oh, no. That is just for emergencies—these doc- 
tors turn you back to your regular physician after the 
emergency is over. 

Q Yet, when people have an emergency they like 
to have their own physician attend— 

A That is only natural, but your doctor is a human 
being and is entitled to some hours of rest and leisure 
as well as any other citizen. 
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... U.S. ‘well supplied with physicians=—1 for every 1,000’ 


Q It might help if you would explain why this 
method is necessary—do the doctors have too many 
patients nowadays or for some other reason they can’t 
be on 24-hour call? Weren’t they once, in small towns 
anyway, on 24-hour call? 

A Yes, under the old regime that was true. But 
things have changed in this changing world. Factory 
workers used to work 12 and 16 hours a day, too. 

Q Doctors nowadays have too many patients, in 
other words? 

A No, I don’t think so. America is pretty well sup- 
plied with physicians. I notice these figures we have 
here—one doctor for every 1,000 of population is 
about as good a ratio as there is on earth. 


Service in Small Towns 

Q Isn’t it true that doctors in the smaller cities and 
communities still make night calls? 

A Of course they do. The night before I came 
here I was up twice—once at 2 and once at 4:30. 
And Dr. Hildebrand who came here to visit with me 
today—lI believe he delivered two babies night before 
last. 

Q So you don't consider that the general practi- 
tioner always has regular office hours—in other words, 
he’s still on call? 

A That’s right. 

Q Isn't the general practitioner of today the spe- 
cialist of yesterday—isn’t it a far more demanding 
job today? 

A Certainly, it is much more difficult to be an ex- 
cellent general practitioner than it is to be an excellent 
specialist, because a general practitioner has to keep 
up with a broader field of knowledge than a specialist 
does. , 

Q The job of keeping up with internal medicine 
alone is terrific today, isn’t it? 

A That’s right. 


Continued Training Required 

Q Is your Academy of General Practice doing any- 
thing about that problem? 

A This organization is peculiar in medical organ- 
izations in that when you belong to most medical or- 
ganizations once a member you’re always a member, 
as long as your conduct is correct and as long as you 
pay your dues. But in the American Academy of 
General Practice the general practitioner who belongs 
must do 150 hours of postgraduate training every 
three years in order to retain his membership. So we 
try to elevate the standards of the general practitioner 
in the country so that the people will get a better 
quality of medical care. All of this is being done in 
medical circles voluntarily. 

Q How do they do that training? 

A One hundred hours of the 150 hours is attendance 
at scientific-society meetings or hospital-staff meet- 
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ings, and 50 hours of the 150 has to be formal training 
in approved courses. For instance, last year there 
were 1,869 formal courses given over the country with 
an attendance of over 66,000. And that represents an 
increase of over 300 courses over the previous year, 
and an increase of more than 20,000 in attendance 
over the previous year. 

Q Doctors are finding it necessary really to go to 
school to keep up with things? 

A That’s right. 

Q Have there been cases where doctors were 
dropped because they didn't comply with the require: 
ments for courses? 

A Yes, there were 464 dropped from our associa- 
tion last year because they didn’t conform to that rule, 
of 150 hours of postgraduate work. 

Q But what about a country doctor, does he have 
to go to a university town to take these courses? 

A Yes, but often these courses are brought into his 
home town—every week there may be a two-hour 
lecture in the community on some medical problem, 
and that makes it easy for the doctor to attend. 

Q He doesn’t have to go to the university? 

A Not necessarily. The univers'ty may sponsor a 
circuit of postgraduate instructions and carry it to 
various areas in the State, so that it makes it easy for 
the rural doctor to attend. 


Catching Up on Studies 

Q These 464 doctors who were dropped, are they 
dropped forever? 

A No, they can make up the time and come back in. 
But the American Academy of General Practice is 
unique in that respect: For example, I became a 
member in 1938 of the American College of Surgeons, 
and I will always remain a member as long as I keep 
my dues paid—they don’t care whether I look at a 
book or attend a course or not. 

Q What sparked the organization and growth of 
the American Academy of General Practice? 

A The desire on the part of general practitioners to 
have an organization of their own and to improve the 
quality of medical care given by the general practi- 
tioners. We have these five objectives: 

1. To promote and maintain high standards of 
general practice of medicine and surgery in this 
country. 

2. To encourage and assist young men and 
women in preparing, qualifying and establishing 
themselves in general practice. 

3. To preserve the right of the general practi- 
tioner to engage in medical and surgical pro- 
cedures for which he is qualified by training and 
experience. 

4. To assist in providing postgraduate study 
courses for general practitioners. 


(Continued on next page) 
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5. To advance medical science and private and 
public health. 

Q Does your organization have any recommenda- 
tions to a patient who perhaps doesn’t have a family 
doctor and is looking for one? How does a family go 
about locating a doctor? How do they know which one 
is good and which one isn’t quite so g00d? 

A In some instances a person in a quandary like 
that would call the secretary of the county medical 
society, and he would give him a list of qualified 
physicians, qualified general practitioners, and then 
he would usually select one in his neighborhood. 


Choosing a Doctor 

Q But the patient has no way of knowing how good 
a doctor is until he has been his patient? 

A No, but he knows that he can call the secretary 
of the county medical society, and he knows that the 
man must have proper qualifications or he wouldn’t 
be a member of that society. Or you can write to the 
American Academy of General Practice and we will 
tell you. The next step is for the patient to go to the 
doctor that he selects and have a talk with him and 
tell him that he has just moved into the community 
and is looking for a family physician, and just wanted 
to come down and say hello and make his acquaint- 
ance, so that if he does need to call him later, he will 
know who is calling. You select your doctor as you 
would your minister or anyone else—you make up 
your mind regarding his ability, honesty, and so forth. 

Q But are all members of the county medical so- 
ciety good doctors? 

A I wouldn’t say they are all good, any more than 
all members of the county bar association are good 
lawyers. But you know that they are qualified and 
have had the proper education. 

Q Can I move into a new town, where I know no 
one, and write your organization, and will you recom- 
mend a doctor? 

A Yes, we will give you a list. The Academy will 
not recommend an individual, but it will give you a 
list of doctors in your town who are members of the 
American Academy of General Practice. 


How Fees Vary 

Q What is considered the standard fee for the gen- 
eral practitioner, or is there such a thing as a stand- 
ard fee? 

A That varies according to the area and the eco- 
nomic situation in the various areas in the country. 

Q But there is a standard—in your community, for 
instance, most doctors charge a standard fee, do they 
not? 

A There is a certain uniformity, they all have a 
standard office-call charge, and a standard house-call 
charge in daytime, and at nighttime. but that varies 
in the various communities. 





... Average family doctor’s income ‘$14,900 for 1951 






Q But what is the range, about? 

A I would say about $3 to $5 for office calls and $5 
to $10 for house calls. 

Q Do you have any figures on the incomes of doc- 
tors? 

A The gross income of the average general practi- 
tioner at last estimate was $23,766. About two fifths of 
the gross goes for expenses, leaving a net income of 
$14,900—that was for 1951. 

Q That is before personal taxes, isn’t it? 

A Yes. 

Now the net for specialists is $18,178. Specialists 
earned an average of 22 per cent more than general 
practitioners in 1951. A little over a decade earlier 
the difference was 250 per cent. 

Q Would it be right to say that doctors’ incomes 
have kept up with the increased prices? 

A No. Figures show that doctors’ incomes have in- 
creased only 25 per cent while other groups have in- 
creased 100 per cent. 

Q Does your organization favor Government aid 
for schools and training, Doctor? 

A We have in the past opposed federal aid to med- 
ical education because we are afraid of Government 
control. We have seen the misfortunes of Govern- 
ment control in England, and we are afraid of it. 


Enough Being Trained? 

Q Do you think you are training enough new doc- 
tors to take the place of doctors retiring, and so on? 

A Yes; the schools are able to take the cream of 
the crop of applicants, of course, which assures the 
American people of a high quality of medical care, it 
seems to me. 

Q But are there enough of them? 

A But what you want is quality, not quantity. 

Q Does a doctor’s son have an easier time getting 
into a medical school than others? 

A No, sir. There is no political influence involved 
in getting into medical school—not in any medical 
school that I know of in the country. 

The number of young physicians being graduated 
from medical school today is proportionately greater 
than our population increase. 

Q How many people want to get into the medical 
schools and can’t? 

A The figure is not nearly as large now. I feel that 
a boy who is interested in getting into medical school 
today and can qualify, I think he can get in. 

Q What proportion fail to meet those qualifica- 
tions? 

A Over all, I think one out of every seven who 
apply. The rejection figure is low because of the care- 
ful selection in the beginning. 

Q How are medical students selected? 

A On their grades in collegiate work, their ap- 
titude tests— 
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. As specialist ‘you spend half your life before earning’ 


Q Who makes the selection, the profession or the 
schools? 

A The admission committees of the schools, which 
are composed of the professors. 

Q Not the medical societies? 

A Oh, no. The medical societies have nothing to 
do with it. 

That is something we should correct in the pub- 
lic’s mind—the medical societies have nothing to 
do with the admission of students into medical 
schools. 

Q There is the feeling that the medical societies 
indirectly have set up something like a guild shop to 
ration the supply of doctors— 

A That is an erroneous impression in the public’s 
mind; it isn’t true. 


More Are Studying Medicine 

Q Is the enrollment in medical schools increasing 
year by year? 

A Yes—last year it was the highest in the history— 
the number graduated was the highest in history last 
year. U. S. medical schools are admitting a total of 
22 per cent more applicants than they did eight years 
ago. 

Q About how many doctors graduate each year? 

A Approximately 7,000 annually. 

Q What is the cost of medical education? 

A It varies with the schools. The student pays only 
about 25 per cent of the school’s actual cost for his 
education. 

Q Who pays the rest? 

A Philanthropy and universities. 

Q What would be the minimum of cost for a stu- 
dent from the time he gets out of high school to the 
time he starts practice? 

A About $2,000 a year—about $16,000; some esti- 
mate the entire cost—for everything—at $30,000. 

Q After high school? . 

A Yes. 

Q How about scholarships? 

A Oh, scholarships are available. 

Q It isn’t true, then, that medicine is a field pri- 
marily for the sons of well-to-do people? 

A No, though medicine is more expensive than 
most any other type of education. 


Specialist’s Long Schooling 

Q If the student goes on to be a specialist he is 
over 30 years old before he is through with his educa- 
tion, is he not? 

A That’s right—you spend about half your life be- 
fore you begin to make any earnings. 

Q How can a poor boy afford to get a medical edu- 
cation? 

A He gets a scholarship, and works in the summer- 
time. 
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Q Have you any idea of how many scholarships 
are available in medical schools? 

A Oh, there are hundreds of scholarships. 

Q Doesn’t the rapid increase of enrollment in 
medical schools now, Doctor, indicate that there has 
been a lag in filling the need for doctors? That is, in 
recent years hasn’t there been a shortage of doctors? 

A I never have considered that there really has 
been a shortage of doctors in the country, over all. 
There has been a shortage in certain areas. It is 
mainly a distribution problem. With our ratio to 
population of one doctor per 1,000 our country has 
the best record of any nation on earth. : 

Q Though the ratio of doctors to population is 
one for 1,000, there is still a poor distribution of 
doctors over the country, isn’t there? 

A Yes, the distribution is poor. Efforts are being 
made to get young physicians to move to rural com- 
munities, and communities are establishing better 
facilities and better schools, and the young doctor 
today is more inclined to go to rural communities be- 
cause good roads have made it possible for them to 
be within short distances of hospital facilities, so that 
the problem is being gradually solved. 


Rural Problems 

Q How can we get more young physicians into the 
rural communities? 

A By making it more attractive in the rural com- 
munities for a doctor to come there. 

Q How does the rural community do that—make 
it more attractive for the doctor? Will the small town 
build and equip a clinic and then get a doctor? 

A Many of them do. They have done a marvelous 
job out in Kansas in that kind of an effort. 

Q If people realized they could make $14,000 a 
year a lot more people would like to get into the busi- 
ness, wouldn’t they? 

A But they would have to consider how many years 
they have to devote to getting prepared. 

Q Is it necessary to have that many years of train- 
ing? 

A Oh, yes, and as time goes by the training periods 
are increasing. 

Now, after medical school, you get two years’ in- 
ternship and after that five years’ more training in 
surgery. In other words, it’s seven years’ training 
after graduation from medical school for a special- 
ized surgeon. And during that time, there’s no in- 
come. 

Q Is that necessary? 

A Yes, it is. Not for ordinary surgery, but for spe- 
cial surgery—heart surgery, brain surgery, for those 
real specialized fields of surgery—you certainly need 
well-trained people. 

Q Are there too many wrong ideas about doctors? 

A Yes. 
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NO BOREDOM FOR MR. WILSON: Pentagon Feuds, 
Needs of Defense, Cuts in Spending . . . He’s in the Middle 


> Charles E. Wilson, who until recently 
was president of General Motors, now 
is learning how big a job really can be. 
Mr. Wilson is Secretary of Defense. His 
appointment, he finds, landed him 
squarely in the middle of a series of con- 
troversies such as can flare up apparent- 
ly only at the Pentagon. 

Out of these rows must come decisions 
that may influence history and make or 
mar the record of the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration. 

Life was comparatively simple at De- 
troit. There, Mr. Wilson had only to is- 
sue orders. He was the boss of 500,000 
people. His instructions were put into 
force quickly, efficiently. 

In Washington, Mr. Wilson theoreti- 
cally bosses 5 million people, some in 
uniform, some not. Their leadership is 
divided into often warring groups, some 
intent upon having their own way. Lines 
of authority sometimes are crisscrossed, 
often vague. Bureaucratic inertia applies 
brakes. 

In this situation, Secretary Wilson has 
a number of tasks laid out for him: He 
must reduce defense expenditures at no 
sacrifice of defensive strength. He has a 
war to fight in Korea, with the Senate just 
beginning an investigation of alleged 
ammunition shortages there and _ else- 
where. 

He is expected to reduce or eliminate 
interservice feuding, the fifth Secretary 
of Defense to attempt it. He must re- 
organize, streamline his Department. And 
a new controversy is blooming over the 
responsibilities and functions of the top 
uniformed officers. 

Mr. Wilson, 62, a friendly man with 
steely nerves, has been in office a little 
longer than two months. He has been 
using the time to familiarize himself with 
the situations that confront him. He has 
issued few orders, but one of these has 
won him respect in Congress as a man 
who stands adamantly by a judgment, 
once it is formed. 

Listener. In office, Mr. Wilson has put 
in a succession of 10 to 12-hour days, 
mostly spent talking to people—rather 
as it was in Detroit. He likes to have peo- 
ple around him and he has little use for 
long, written reports. The latter, he feels, 
often have the principal effect of raising 
questions and, when there is a question 
in his mind, he prefers an immediate 
answer. 

So, going from situation to situation, 
Mr. Wilson has called in the men most 
familiar with the problem under survey, 
for oral reports, answers to questions, 
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thoroughgoing mutual exploration. Al- 
most daily a _ conference - continues 
through a luncheon served in an ante- 
room. 

Several times each day he sees his 
Deputy Secretary, Roger M. Kyes, an 
old General Motors colleague who, like 
himself, is learning his way around the 
Pentagon. 

There are periodic meetings with the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, and also with the 
committee Mr. Wilson appointed to 
help him streamline the Department, a 
seven-man group headed by Nelson 


Rockefeller. Then, two or three times a 





—United Press 


SECRETARY WILSON 


week, Secretary Wilson goes to the 
White House. 
Talker. In President Eisenhower's 


office, Secretary Wilson changes from 
listener to talker. The President, too, 
prefers to receive his information orally, 
wants no long, written reports. Together 
they go over the ground Mr. Wilson has 
covered, discuss his tentative conclu- 
sions. 

The President, of course, knows the 
Pentagon and military needs from years 
of personal association. And, in the end, 
his judgment will be ruling. 

Most discussions, in Mr. Wilson's office 
or in President Eisenhower's, center on 
prospects for reducing the cost of de- 
fense. 

There is general agreement that any 
big slash in Government spending, such 
as would facilitate a balanced budget 


and tax cutting, means a big reduction 
in defense expenditures. Only limited 
savings can be made elsewhere. 

Money. There is a prevalent opinion 
that defense-spending cuts must be lin- 
ited, too, what with war in Korea and the 
constant possibility of war with Russia, 
But Mr. Wilson has come to one firm de- 
cision. If asked whether the 46-billion- 
dollar defense budget submitted by the 
Truman Administration can be cut, he 
has a direct answer: 

“Sure, it can.” 

Conclusions as to where the ax may be 
applied apparently are forming in the 

















—Evans in the ne Dispatch 
‘SIFTING OUT THE WASTE’ 
The job: to cut expenses with one hand... 


Secretary’s mind. He obviously is eying 
the Department’s man power. A small 
cut in civilian employes already has been 
ordered. 

Men in uniform may be next. Some 
Pentagon officials argue that 350,000 
men of the present 3.5 million in the 
armed services can be dropped without 
affecting security. 

The seven divisions in this country, 
mostly training units, would be affected 
principally. Their size would be reduced. 
In the course of 1953, some 750,000 men 
will finish their two-year draft terms and 
leave the service. Many are Korean vet- 
erans. All are subject to call in case of 
emergency. Half of them simply would 
not be replaced. 

Dropping soldiers multiplies _ itself 
quickly in savings on pay, uniforms, food, 
medical care, transportation, equipment 
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- plan also would offer the incidental politi- Such bickering flared into the open a 
cal bonanza of a reduction in draft calls. few years ago with the Navy-Air Force 
The scheme, of course, has not been controversy over the B-36 and the part 
adopted, and there is intense opposition the Navy should play in air operations. 
from top Army men. The rows have persisted as a barrier to 
The extent of the savings would de- _ service unification. Just now, the bicker- 
pend, of course, on the extent of the per- _ ing, although still under cover, is said at 
sonnel reduction, but in any event it the Pentagon to be more spirited than in 
“tion would have to be supplemented by other months. 
ited § reductions if defense is to make a major It is one of the challenges that face 
a contribution toward a balanced budget. Mr. Wilson. Service leaders have ways 
T1101 § Mr. Wilson and his aides are looking for of opposing or circumventing orders that 
lim. further savings through reorganizing and are not open to General Motors vice 
the rescheduling the manufacture of military presidents. President Eisenhower, of + 
‘SSla. @ equipment, making sure that it is not de- course, knows all about it. Expectations from Loading Logs 
4. livered until it is needed or can be used. have been that he would keep the serv- f 
: Savings also are expected to result ices in order while Mr. Wilson, the en- C C 1] h 
the B from ry Wilson mo that all mili- gineer, the administrative expert, made to uiting e op ane 
» he tary construction not yet begun or in its his plans effective. But, unless there is 
early stages be reviewed and its neces- firm action from the White House, many  ¢ 
; sity justified. This order stepped on con- expect a Pentagon flare-up. 
) }. ; gressional toes. Senators and Representa- Another row is in the making over the 
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oe uled for their States or districts. Mr. Wil- Some think this group should be re- wr eeattes aie, 

yeen | Son was not moved by their protests. lieved of administrative bothers and set work of authorized automotive and 

By one means or another, some Penta- _ strictly to military planning, thus becom- industrial distributors. 

ome | gon seers think that perhaps 3.5 billion ing a very powerful general staff. This —— 

000 | dollars can be chipped from the budget proposal is to be fought out in Congress . 

the | submitted by Mr. Truman. It would be in connection with amendments to the 

hout | difficult, it is thought, to go beyond a National Defense Act to be proposed by 
3.5-billion-dollar saving without cancel- the Rockefeller committee. 

ntry, | ing plans for building ships, planes, tanks “ Symbol. Meanwhile, Mr. Wilson, the “AIR MAKES 

cted | and for manufacturing weapons. electrical engineer who made his way to THINGS HER” 

ced. Protests. But, wherever the economy _ the top of General Motors, stands at the pernay Pty ll 

men | ax falls, Mr. Wilson is bound to be center of all these fateful situations, epit- pectic ten 

and | plagued by the protests of the individual omizing the great Eisenhower experi- air problems. 

vet- | services. Any reapportionment of the de- ment of putting business administrators wale ape US-11 

e of | fense dollar inevitably brings a rash of to running the Government. And, if J 

ould | interservice bickering. Each service Mr. Wilson sometimes wishes he were QUINCY COMPRESSOR CO. 
stands solidly behind its program and its back at: his comparatively easy task in QUINCY, ILLINOIS 

tself | estimate of needs, tries to belittle the Detroit, he has work to do in Washing- Branch Offices: NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA 

ood, § others. Along with this goes intriguing ton, and characteristically he is getting DETROIT + CHICAGO + ST. LOUIS + DALLAS 


and operations—all budgeted for 1954 
at more than 20 billion dollars. Such a 


by Reserve associations or by the services 
themselves. 
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- ‘I'M NEW AT THIS’ 


. .. and fight a war with the other 


tives are sensitive about projects sched- 


functions of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
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DO IT BETTER...FASTER 


AT LOWER COST 


Whether it’s operating crane tongs 
that lift logs...or air cylinders on 
cellophane cutting machines... 
Quincy Compressors can be relied 
upon for dependable compressed 
air supply. And these are merely two 
of hundreds of jobs, both unique and 
everyday, performed by Quincy. 
Quincy builds a complete line of 
air compressors in a variety of 
mountings, with sizes ranging from 
1 to 90 c.f.m. You'll find Quincy 
Compressors in service stations, 
garages, or as part of products re- 
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(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 








NEW WORRY IN METALS— 


THERE MAY BE A GLUT 


Metal markets show shortages 
giving way to surpluses. Prices 
fall for lead, zinc, tin, mercury, 
antimony. 

Steel, copper and manganese 
could follow. The trend means 
more and cheaper goods for all. 

But it brings problems for la- 
bor, business and Congress. Pres- 
sure mounts for high tariffs and 
padded stockpiles. 


Metals are becoming more plentiful, 
in some cases so abundant that prices 
are falling, mines shutting down. 

Manufacturers can get ample supplies 
of almost any metals they want for autos, 
appliances, tin cans, batteries, building 
materials, all the civilian gadgets Gov- 
ernment restricted not long ago. 

Federal officials, instead of worrying 
about shortages, are trying to figure what 
to do about surpluses. Their problem is 
aggravated by Government-sponsored 
schemes, concocted in shortage days, to 
expand supplies. 

This turnabout is fine for John Doe, 
consumer. He can expect wider choice 
in durable goods and more price cuts. 


But John Doe, taxpayer, may not fare 
so well. Government stockpiling of metals 
may be stepped up—at the taxpayers’ 
expense. Stockpiling could become just 
another butter-buying scheme. 

In other ways, the developing surplus 
problem is painful. Hundreds of lead and 
zinc miners have been thrown out of 
work. Once-prosperous mining com 
panies find profits vanishing. 

Congress's argument over “free trade” 
versus “protectionism” will become more 
bitter. High-cost producers, losing out in 
the trend to lower prices, tend to blame 
foreign imports, expect their representa- 
tives to fight for higher tariffs. Congress- 
men from mining States will plug for 
a new gimmick to hamper imports: a 
“stabilization tax.” The rate of duty 
would go up as prices of metals come 
down. 

That yen for protection runs counter to 
President Eisenhower's plea for exten- 
sion of the tariff-cutting Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act, due to expire June 12. 
Caught in the middle of the argument is 
Colorado’s Senator Eugene Millikin, 
chairman of the Finance Committee, 
which will handle the Administration 
bill. Some mine closings have been in 
his State. 

Consumers have been building up in- 
ventories, slowly in steel, rapidly in lead, 


zinc and manganese. Foreign reserves 


were built up, too, The British Ministry | 


of Supply bought lead, zine and copper, 
then started unloading the lead and zinc 
last vear. That helped to break the mar- 


ket. Lead tumbled from 19 cents a 
pound to 13.5, zine from 19.5 to 11, 


What Britain will do about her copper is 
one big question overshadowing the fu- 
ture of that metal, still holding at peak 
levels. 

High prices, plus Government action, 
are breaking the shortages. 

High prices, while they lasted, stimu- 
lated output. When zinc went trom its 
pre-Korean price of 15 cents a pound to 
19.5, new mines opened in Canada and 
South Africa; marginal mines in the U.S., 
closed since end of World War II, re- 
opened. The same thing happened in 
copper, lead, manganese. 

A complicated series of Government 
moves took shape. Mining and metals 
companies got billions in tax-amortiza- 
tion certificates, permitting bigger tax 
deductions for a five-year period. Plans 
for steel call for capacity to pour 120 mil- 
lion tons of ingots per year by 1954, a 20 
per cent increase over pre-Korea, with 
“TA’s” covering a major portion of the 
cost. 

Planned increases in U.S. supplies, 
including imports, of other metals range 





Steel 





Supply in U.S. 








Copper 





Supply in U.S. 








Lead 





1,200,000 
tons 


Supply in U. S. 














1949 1953 (est.) 1949 1953 (est. ) 1949 1953 (est. ) 
Price \ Highest in decade, Price \ Rising in U.S., Price ‘ Off 5.5 cents per Ib. 
Trend 7 may go higher Trend 7 may break in Chile Trend 7 from early 1952 
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all the way from no increase of mercury 
and antimony and only 6 per cent more 
lead to 30,000 per cent more titanium. 

Besides tax write-offs, there were loans 
and purchase contracts. Government 
buyers reached out to Canada for cobalt 
and copper, to Italy and Austria for 
aluminum, to Cuba for nickel, to India 
and Eritrea for manganese, to Korea for 
tungsten, to Mexico and Peru for zinc. 
Dozens of domestic companies got help. 
Copper producers alone got something 
like 140 million dollars in Government 
loans to expand production. 

Purchase contracis gave producers of 
13 metals guaranteed markets at prices 
above pre-Korean levels, plus subsidies 
in some instances. In effect, the Govern- 
ment will be price supporting part of the 
national output of aluminum, copper, 
chrome, manganese, molybdenum and 
titanium into the 1960s. 

Those inducements caught hold. U.S. 
production of aluminum went from 719,- 
000 tons in 1950 to 937,000 in 1952. 
Smelters turned out 588,000 tons of zinc 
in 1950, about 661,000 last year. 

In other cases, greater abundance is 
due almost entirely to imports. Only 229,- 
000 tons of foreign lead came into the 
U.S. in 1951, 645,000 last year. In the 
same time, copper imports climbed from 
494,000 to 602,000. 

The charts on pages 54 and 55 show 
still bigger supplies in prospect this year. 

Prices have started to break. Com- 
modity dealers miscalculated on some 
metals, traded at prices that couldn’t last. 
Tin, priced at about 73 cents a pound 
before Korea, zoomed to $1.83 in 1950, 
tumbled back to $1.215 in 1951, where it 
still stands. Mercury and antimony tum- 
bled, too. 

Government agencies exaggerated the 
amount of expansion needed. Future 
civilian demand was figured at the 1950 


level, with increases for population 
growth. Civilian use of lead and zinc 
isn’t up to that level. Military needs were 
also overestimated. 

What’s more, expansion projects in 
most metals haven’t been completed yet. 
They'll bring in new sources of copper, 
zinc, manganese, aluminum, steel, other 
metals in the next year or two. 

Miscalculations could be costly to 
federal agencies and taxpayers. Govern- 
ment contracts cover millions of pounds 
of high-priced metal. Officials lined up 
14.4 million pounds of zine at 17.5 cents 
a pound, assuming the price would go no 
lower before June 30, 1954. It’s down 6.5 
cents already. Fifteen million pounds of 
lead, taken at 19 cents, was to be resold 
to industry at 17 to 19, would now have 
to be unloaded at a 5.5-cent loss. 

How much losses will run no one 
knows. Officials figure they aren’t in busi- 
ness to make money. They had expected 
an 817-million-dollar deficit on the basis 
of last year’s firmer markets. 

More price declines are likely. Cop- 
per and manganese could start slipping 
soon. 

Chile, supplying one fifth of the copper 
used in the U.S., gets 36.5 cents a pound, 
delivered in New York. That’s up 14 
cents from the pre-Korean price. But 
other producers accept less. Prices on 
U.S.-mined copper run from 27.5 cents 
to about 32. African companies, their Eu- 
ropean markets slipping, have turned to 
the U.S. and are shading Chile about 2 
cents a pound. Once Chile cuts, no one 
knows where the decline will stop. 

Running counter to the downward 
trend of prices are a few important met- 
als. Aluminum is steady. Alloying ma- 
terials for jet engines and other new 
weapons—nickel, cobalt, columbium, 
tantalum, molybdenum —are still extreme- 

(Continued on page 56) 
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United Van Lines agents solve 
household, office and factory 
moving problems efficiently by 
Pre-Planning details before you 
move. Then, trained experts take 
over and follow through smoothly 
—moving with care everywhere, 
in modern clean ®Sanitized vans. 





Over 400 experienced, alert United 
agents ready to serve you. See 
Classified Phone Book for agent 
nearby. Call him when you move! 
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] Pree [United Van Lines makes your mov- | 
| * ing easier with a Pre-Planning | 
| Kit of helpful ideas, removal notices and | 
| carton stickers. No obligation—send for yours | 
wherever you plan to move. | 

UNITED VAN LINES, INC. | 
St. Louis 17, Mo., Dept. U. | 
| Name | 
| Street 
! ity Tone ___Stote___| 
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IT’S GOOD NEWS for your em- 
ployees when they hear that they are 
well protected against financial dis- 
tress resulting from loss of time due 
to off-the-job accident or sickness, 
death, and the expense of hospital, 
surgical and medical treatments — 
with their dependents also having 
many of the benefits! And it’s mighty 
good news for you, too, when you 
find that, as a result of this extra 


security, employee turnover and ab- 
senteeism go down—employee loyal- 
ty and production go up! 

* * * 
New York Life offers modern, low- 
cost Group Insurance contracts so 
flexible they can be fitted to the 
needs of your organization. Ask 
your New York Life agent or your 
broker for complete information 
about Group Insurance today! 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


A MUTUAL COMPANY FOUNDED IN 1845 


Write for free booklet, ‘‘ Trends in Group Coverages.” 
It gives latest developments in group insurance. 
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. - » More stockpiling is one 
answer to metal surpluses 


ly tight. Prices of some steel products 
seem headed a bit higher. Stainless steels 
have been raised 4 to 3 per cent. 

Steel could be a temporary exception. 
U.S. Steel’s chairman of the board, 
Benjamin F. Fairless, thinks steel users 
will rebuild inventories of scarce types 
in the second quarter. Stiffer competition 
would come in second half of this year. 

The new worry in the Government is 
what to do about surpluses as they de. 
velop. 

Increased stockpiling is one answer, 
The Munitions Board, setting up the re- 
serve of “strategic and critical” materials 
for wartime use, tempered its buying in 
the time of high prices and shortages. It 
also released 64,800 tons of copper, 282,- 
395 pounds of tungsten, 17,795 tons of 
lead, 27,915 tons of aluminum, a little 
zine for military and civilian use. Its 7.5- 
billion-dollar goal is only about 78 per 
cent in hand. 

Now the Board is buying more. Tung- 
sten, lead, aluminum and zinc have been 
recouped. Canadian copper at 30 cents a 
pound is going in now. 

Stockpile expenditures, about 438 mil- 
lion dollars in the last half of 1952, may 
run closer to 700 million in the first half 
of this year. They’re forecast at 900 mil- 
lion for the vear ending June 30, 1954. 
Contracts for 1.8 billion of stockpile 
materials were outstanding last Decem- 
ber 31. 

Control over stockpiling is shifting 
from the Munitions Board to the Office of 
Defense Mobilization. Ideas _ being 
mulled over there would make for a still 
more liberal policy. 

Metals acquired on expansion projects 
would be transferred to the defense 
stockpile, insulated from the markets. 

Stockpile goals would be raised to al- 
low sizable wartime exports to friendly 
countries. In effect, U.S. would stockpile 
for European and Asian allies. 

Goals would also be increased to take 
care of possible enemy attack on U.S. 
mines and factories. Main criterion to- 
day is the danger that submarines and 
aircraft would cut off imports. Insurance 
against damage at home would call for 
more of all metals to be produced here, 
maybe even more steel. 

If World War III comes, a bigger kitty 
of metals would be a boom to civilians 
and soldiers. The nation wouldn’t have 
to pull in its belt so tightly. But build- 
ing up stockpiles now adds to the cost of 
Government, helps offset, in taxes, the 
benefits the public can expect from 
growing abundance. It also helps keep 
prices higher than they might otherwise 
be. 
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— Trend of American Business 
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icts 24th and N Streets, N.W. 
eels Washington, D. C. 

ion, 

rd, ; 

a The urge to merge is spreading through American industry. 

ion Latest merger in prospect is Kaiser-Frazer and Willys-Overland, to become 
a the fourth-largest automobile-manufacturing company in the country. 

de- Electric-power merger in Washington State is proposed for Washington Water 
Power Co. and Puget Sound Power & Light Co. Joined, these privately owned 

pe utilities expect to be strong enough to face competition from public power. ° 
ials In entertainment, American Broadcasting and Paramount Theaters already are 
. joined. Involved is movie exhibition, radic and television. 

82. - Important to note is that Government plays a role in each merger. Federal 
a Communications Commission had to sanction the Paramount merger. Reconstruction 
75. Finance Corporation has an interest in the Kaiser deal. The Northwest utility 
per merger will need a nod from the Federal Power Commission. 

a These may be signs of a new attitude upon the part of Government toward 

tsa business combinations. Bigness evidently is expected by business circles to be 
ail viewed more tolerantly, not as something obviously undesirable in itself. 

nay 

half To give you a few more samples of mergers now in prospect..... 

= In paper, S. D. Warren Co. (Maine) plans to buy Central Paper (Michigan). 
pile In pharmaceuticals, Merck & Co. is merging with Sharp & Dohme. 

— In air freight, Flying Tiger Line is talking merger with Slick Airways. 

ting To repeat, these are only samples of mergers now in the works. They have 
e of all come up within the last few weeks. But they seem to indicate a trend. 

Ing ; 

7 Reasons for the merger impulse are many .and quite varied. 

ects Financial strength is one appeal. Merged companies usually improve their 
ws working-capital positions, expect to reduce their overhead. 

» al- Diversified risk often is considered, too. Mergers frequently provide the 





ndly 


vile new concern with a wider line of products, a broader market. 
pl 


Tax burdens also loom large, on occasion. It's often advantageous for a 
take profitable company to take over a losing company, and use the losses as a way 

















- of cutting down or eliminating corporate and excess-profits taxes. 
and 
ince Kaiser-Frazer and Willys-Overland merger has all of these elements. 
Be Willys-Overland is an earner. Kaiser-Frazer, so far, is a loser. 

Losses brought to the merger by Kaiser-Frazer are around 30 millions. That 
—- means, probably, that the new concern (Kaiser proposes to buy Willys) can chalk 
1ave off these losses against future profits for five years. 
uild- Tax structure thus produces a situation where a loss becomes valuable. In 
‘a such instances, Government is the real loser in the deal. 
rom 
— But the Kaiser-Willys deal contains additional advantages. 
Wise (over) 
il Written for the issue of April 3, 1953, Volume XXXIV—No. 14 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued' 


Willys, with a growing volume of business, needs new tools, modern plant. 
Kaiser, a newcomer to the industry, has a modern plant and tools. 
Working capital also increases with merger, to a reported 60 millions. 
The new concern, in addition, gets a more diversified line of cars and products. 
The deal depends upon final approval by Willys stockholders. 





Business expansion is going hand in hand with the trend toward mergers. 

Investment programs of business firms have jumped in recent months. 

Planned outlays for new plant and equipment now are put at 27 billions for 
the current year by Commerce Department and Securities and Exchange Commission. 
That's an increase of 500 million dollars over the 1952 record. 

Earlier surveys indicated a small drop in investments for 1953. 








Investment programs by industry are important props for general activity in 
business. They indicate a strong demand for construction and machinery. And 
workers in these industries are assured of sustained consumer buying power. 


The recent survey also outlines the pace of expansion ahead. 

In the most recent quarter, January-March, business is estimated to have 
spent at the rate of 27.5 billion dollars a year for plant and equipment. 

In the present quarter, April-June, rate will hit 28.1 billions a year. 

In the second half of this year the rate of outlay is expected to drop to 
26.2 billions a year. So a slight dip in investment is indicated now for the 
closing months of this year. But it is a very slight dip. 











Pattern of industry expansion also is shown in the official survey. 

Smaller investment this year is planned by iron and steel, the nonferrous 
metals, aircraft, textile mills, food processors. 

Larger programs are laid out by the machinery industry, oil refineries, 
chemical, paper and beverage companies. 

Other industries, including autos and rubber, are planning about the same 
amount of capital investment that they made last year. 








Public utilities show no signs of slowing down their rate of expansion. 
This year they expect to spend 4.4 billions, a gain of 14 per cent over 1952. 
Railroads expect to invest 7 per cent less than last year. Commercial firms 
are planning on about the same volume of expansion as in 1952. 








Almost all controls over materials are to be scrapped by midyear. 

Control system now calls for a return to the old priority method to give 
defense industries the steel, copper and aluminum that they need. 

Civilian industries must find their supplies in the free market, after 
basic suppliers have filled orders for arms and atomic-energy programs. 

Government, however, wants to keep authority to make and guarantee loans to 
enable defense industries to expand, to continue to aid small business in the 
defense program, to extend rent controls beyond April 30. 








Stand-by control power, for use in emergency, may still be authorized by 
Congress, although the Administration doesn't particularly want it. Possibility 
now is for a 90-day freeze of wages and prices if-an emergency develops. 
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eS we Be Whales. 


Six bucks to repair a six-buck fem ? 


Too much? Maybe so, but it’s happening all the time. At today’s 
maintenance rates of $3 to $4 an hour, regrinding a valve seat 
isn’t a small job any more. Nor is repacking a valve, or installing 
anew one. Even replacing an ordinary pipe fitting isn’t the same 
job it used to be. 


You see, piping maintenance labor has gone up along with ail 
other costs. That’s why any excessive maintenance can quickly 
equal or exceed equipment cost. 


You’ll meet this problem best by insisting on the most depend- 
able quality in piping materials. By having greater assurance they 
will stay on the job longer, need fewer repairs, cause less trouble. 
By standardizing on Crane Quality—the choice of thrifty buyers 
in every industry. 

Crane Co., General Offices: 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, 
Ill. Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas. 
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NEXT UNION DEMAND: STEADY PAY 


It's Protection, in Case Unemployment Comes 


Fear of layoffs is behind the 
latest annual-wage talk. Unions 
want assured income for mem- 
bers when a slump comes. 

It's a switch from the idea that 
Government should pay the un- 
employment freight. Employers 
are asked to carry a bigger load. 

The issue is one that can gen- 
erate a first-class fight with em- 
ployers before it is settled. Strikes 
may be one result. 


Employers need to keep these points 
in mind in assessing union demands 
for an annual wage: 

Fear of large-scale layoffs is back of 
the proposals. Labor leaders expect a 
business setback sooner or later and want 
to show their members they are out to 
protect them against unemployment. 

The annual-wage idea, financed by in- 
dustry, is replacing union talk of full em- 
ployment at federal expense. The 30-hour 
week, at 40 hours’ pay, also is losing 
favor. 

A major showdown on the annual-pay 
issue is approaching. It will be a publicity 
war at first, but CIO unions insist they 
will fight hard for this demand when con- 
tracts expire in a vear or two. 

Industry’s position on the annual-wage 
idea has not changed. Employers will not 
give in easily. The cost of such a guaran- 
tee could run into millions of dollars. And 
Government is not likely to line up be- 
hind the unions. 

The showdown, when it does come, 
is to involve at least two of the coun- 
try’s largest CIO unions—auto and steel 
-and some of the largest corporations. 
A race is shaping up between Wal- 
ter Reuther and David McDonald, lead- 


ers of those unions, for the honor of es- 


tablishing the annual wage in a big in- 
dustry. 

Reuther’s United Auto Workers are on 
record now with a convention vote to 
foree the auto industry into an annual- 
wage plan by mid-1955, when con- 
tracts expire. Reuther proposes, how- 
ever, to get started before then with his 
propaganda war. He has set up an ad- 
visory committee of economists to sug- 
gest details of a plan, and he wants auto 
companies to join with the union in a 
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study of the problem, without waiting 
for the contracts to expire. 


However, MecDonald’s Steelworkers 
may have their showdown on the ques- 
tion before Reuther’s contracts allow 


him to negotiate. The steel agreements 
run only to June 30, 1954, a year before 
Reuther’s deadline. 

John L. Lewis, on the other hand, is— 
as usual—a threat to both of these CLO 


pie me 


In autos, the proposal is that employers 
set up trust funds or pay insurance 
policies to back up a guarantee of vear- 
round employment. Each auto worker 
would be guaranteed 52 weeks of work a 
vear. If the company could not supply 
the work, it would be required to give 
the worker unemployment pay. 

The amount of this unemployment 
benefit isn’t specified, but one tentative 


























—United Press 


STEELWORKERS’ McDONALD AND AUTO WORKERS‘ REUTHER 
. trying to get set for ‘‘hard times” 


officials. Lewis’s soft-coal contracts can 
be terminated on October 1 of this vear. 
He might come up with a proposal to 
regularize employment in coal. Lewis 
often takes delight in beating his yvoung- 
er competitors to the punch with de- 
mands. 

A smaller CIO affiliate, the Packing- 
house Workers, also has been talking 
about the annual wage. Contracts in the 
industry expire in September, 1954, but 
the union’s president, Ralph Helstein. is 
not in a strong-enough position to set a 
pattern for the bigger industries. 

What unions want in these demands 
for annual-wage programs varies some- 
what from industry to industry. 


proposal calls for a basic weekly bene- 
fit of 80 per cent of the worker's regular 
wage. Benefits would vary depending 
on the number of vears a worker was 
employed by the company. 

Payments to laid-off workers would be 
reduced by the amount of State unem- 
ployment compensation received. A 
worker who received $22 a week from 
the State—the general average last year— 
would get from the company enough to 
equal 80 per cent of his weekly rate. 

In steel, details of the union proposal 
have not been announced either, but the 
Steelworkers last year asked for a plan 
based on 30 hours’ pay a week for 52 

(Continued on page 62) 
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BACK WHEN the West-Southwest was young, a simple long-handled 
hoop was used to save time in delivering train orders to the engineer 


of a moving train. 


TODAY, MO-PAC is proud of its century of service... of pioneering 


railroad improvements. . 


- among them far-sighted “firsts” like 


Centralized Traffic Control, whereby one operator may “watch” 


and control the movement of trains many miles away .. 


. thus expe- 


diting freight and passengers along its 10,000-mile system. 
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Annual pay, employers say, 
would scare risk capital . . , 





weeks in a year. This plan would hay “ 

applied to workers with three years’ ey. ve 

perience, and would have guaranteed 7 

them about $3,000 a year, or three quar. iM 

ters of their normal earnings for full-time b 

work. 

Employers also would get credit fo y 
State benefits paid to laid-off worker 

under this plan. The Steelworkers wer§ ” 

willing to agree to a limit on the obliga. 

tion of the company to pay benefits, de. tr 

pending upon the size of the trust fund— _ 

The auto-union proposal does not men. i 

tion a limit of this kind, * 

In meat packing, theyCIO Packing | | 

house Workers have proposed that em. 

ployers pay a minimum annual wage of , 
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MEATPACKERS’ HELSTEIN a 
The “annual wage” looked good t 
1 

( 


$3,000, with higher guarantees for work- 
ers in the higher wage brackets. This was 


not tied to a full-employment program. 
Employers, when these demands are , 
made, are expected to contend as the 
steel companies did last year that an an- 
nual wage would discourage invest-} " 
ment of risk capital and would bring} ' 
longer unemployment to workers not cov- t 
ered by the guarantee. The whole idea} ‘ 


was declared to be outside the field of 
collective bargaining. 
Behind the demands, however, are 


some pressures that may force union , 
leaders to go so far as striking over the 
issue. ’ 
For one thing, some union leaders be- 
lieve they can compel employers to help J 
them raise State benefits for laid-off : 


workers. The strategy is to do here what 
several unions did on pensions. They 
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Unions look to employers 


7e@ @ 


| for further. aid to jobless 


agreed that pension benefits in industry 
would be set at a minimum of $100 a 
month, including Social Security pay- 
ments. The employers thus reduced 
their own pension costs when the federal 
benefit was increased by Congress last 
year. 

This idea is being carried into the de- 

mands for full employment. If employ- 
ers co-operate in raising State benefits, 
the unions say, the payments that indus- 
try would be required to make to laid-off 
workers would be reduced—if and when 
industry agrees to the annual wage. 

A possible joker in that strategy is 
seen by some employers. They point out 
that unions now are trying to boost pen- 
sion benefits paid by industry, to offset 
savings employers get through the rise 
in Social Security. The same thing, they 
predict, will happen in unemployment 
benefits, and, in any event, they say, 
employers’ costs go up as State benefits 
increase, since the employers foot the 
bill. 

Unions have decided that the Eisen- 
hower Administration will not be as 
sympathetic as the Truman Administra- 
tion was to their request for higher un- 
employment benefits from Government. 
‘The union strategy now apparently is to 
look to industry for help, rather than to 
Washington. 





‘Fringe’ Benefits: 
Gains for Unions 


White-collar workers, most of whom 
are not union members, are doing better 
than unionized factory workers in receiv- 
ing “fringe” benefits from employers. 
Unions, however, have made consider- 
able progress in getting these benefits 
for the workers they represent. 

Office workers for many years have 
had vacations, pensions and other bene- 
fits. Unions turned to such demands dur- 
ing World War II when pay raises were 
restricted, and after the war when that 
trend continued. Even so, white-collar 
workers usually remain ahead of the fac- 
tory employes in the amount of benefits 
paid. 

These are the conclusions of a recent 
survey of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
The survey covered 40 major production 
centers. 

Vacations with pay are granted to 
virtually all workers covered by the sur- 
vey, factory as well as office employes. 
However, benefits are more liberal in 

(Continued on page 64) 
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“The money 
we saved with a 


BUTLER 


BUILDING 


let us invest in modern 


display fixtures” 


. - - Dauth-Leisy Foods, Paso Robles, Calif. 





- 


“By putting our money in a service- 
able and practical Butler building at 
reasonable cost, we were able to in- 
vest in the most modern display fix- 
tures to help increase our sales 
volume,” says Mr. G. H. Leisy. “Fine 
appearance, simplicity of design, 
low initial cost and moderate main- 
tenance requirements have sold us 
on the practicability of Butler build- 
ings for food markets.” 








“We have received many fine compliments on the appearance 
of our BUTLER building.” 


Save when YOU build — 
call in a BUTLER Man NOW! 


WRITE TODAY for the name of your 
Butler dealer. Ask him to show you 
how others in your community have 
saved with Butler buildings for busi- 
nesses like yours. Look for these ad- 
vantages : 


Save up to 50 percent on first cost 
Unobstructed interiors 

Build in days instead of weeks 

The size you want 

Structural steel rigid frame construction 
with your choice of galvanized or alumi- 
num covering. (Alternate wall materials 
easily applied.) 

Firesafe; easily insulated; permanent; 
weathertight. Low upkeep. 


Get MORE SPACE PER $ with a BUTLER Building! 


KANSAS CITY, MO 


mingham, Ala Richmond, Colif 


alesburg, tll Minneapolis, Minn 


For prompt reply, address office nearest you: 
BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

7387 East 13th St., Kansas City 26, Missouri 

987A Sixth Ave., $. ee 14 ft 

Dept. 87A, Richmond, California 

C0 Please have a Butler representative call on me. 

C Please send me complete information of Butler buildings 


—<mee= wn nee eres + 














for use as... 
iL EQUIPMENT STEEL BUILDING 
FARM FQUIPMENT—CLEANERS EQUIPMENT Firm 
SPECIAL PRODUCTS Address.. 
City 


Zone State 
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21” TV RADIO-PHONO //7- 
Model 322DX16 Q 
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©wWalt Disney 
Productions 


SEE WALT DISNEY’S “PETER PAN" MOVIE! 










save salesmen’s time 


give them “‘live” prospects to work on. 


cut sales expense 


put salesmen to work where 
they can ‘‘seli’’ 


use DODGE REPORTS 





The skilled Dodge field force 
covers the new-construction markets 
for you... Telis you who, were: oe: 


Get “How to Use 
Write Dept. US37 


DODGE ae 


119 W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 


Timely, accurate construction news 
service East of the Rockies 


THE FIRST STEP IN EVERY SALE 


i 


CORPORATION 
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Workers making gains 
in pension, insurance plans 





most cases for white-collar workers. 
They usually get two weeks’ vacation 
after a year of employment. Factory em- 
ployes are more likely to get one week’s 
paid vacation after a year on the job. 

Pay for holidays also is granted to 
nearly all office employes and to a big 
majority of plant workers. Six holidays a 
year are customary in about half of the 
areas studied. But a few cities show a 
large proportion of the workers getting 
nine or more days a year, while four 
Southern areas tend toward a pattern of 
five paid holidays. 

Paid sick-leave plans affect more of- 
fice workers than factory employes, the 
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VACATION PLANNERS 
Leave with pay is almost universal 


survey also finds. 
widely. 

Pension coverage has increased rap- 
idly in recent years, the BLS reports. 
Where a 1945-46 study showed only 
about 5 per cent of the plants surveyed 
had retirement plans for factory workers, 
BLS now reports that pension plans cov- 
er more than one quarter of the factory 
workers surveyed in 36 major areas. In 
nine of these areas, more than half of the 
employes are covered. Office workers 
have better coverage than factory work- 
ers in each of the areas studied. 

Insurance programs financed entirely 
or in part by the employer cover several 
million workers in the areas checked. 
As a general rule, more office workers 
are covered than factory employes, but 
in a few cities the industrial group is 
ahead because of recent union gains on 
this issue. 


Benefits paid vary 








CHANGES OF ADDRESS 

































Whether you’re 


CORONATION— or 
VACATION-BOUND 


—be sure your trip 
includes at least a 


Weekend At New York's 


HOTEL 


* Handy to all terminals and 
steamer piers—right at 















Grand Central, B&O and 
Airlines Terminals. 

In the heart of Manhattan's 
vacation fun!—just a few 
steps to the U.N., Radio City, 
Times Square and other mid- 
town centers. 


' gan Street at Lexington Avenue 
























Notice of change of address should be sent not less than 
two weeks prior to the date change becomes effective, 
Send the address at which copies are now being received 
and the new address at which you wish to receive copies, 


U.S. News & World Report 
Circulation Department 


435 Parker Ave., Dayton 1, Ohio 








There's only ONE Li STO 


The Marking Pencil that 


Whites on Everything 


Glass, metal, cello- 
phane and plastics. @ 
to name a few, can 
and easily with a Listo. 
It’s America’s ‘‘Pocket 
Marking System.”’ 

At all Stationery, 
Drug and 
Variety Stores 
BLACK GREEN BLUE 
6 cotors {Shown RED. YELLOW 
Extra sleeve in every package of leads 
LISTO PENCIL CORP., ALAMEDA, CALIFORNIA 
In Canada: LISTO PRODUCTS, LTD., VANCOUVER, B.C 


be marked clearly 








PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Common Stock Dividend No. 149 


The Board of Directors 
1953, declared a cash dividend for the 
first quarter of the year of 50 cents 
per share upon the Company's common 
capital stock. This dividend will be 
paid by check on April 15, 1953, to 
common stockholders of record at the 
close of business on March 23, 1953. 
The Transfer Books wilt not be closed. 


K. C. Curistensen, Treasurer 


on March 11, 


San Francisco, California 
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We’ve Been Asked:= 


WHERE SURPLUS 
BUTTER IS GOING 








e Government stocks of butter 
have been skyrocketing. 


e Purchases have ranged up to 
2.5 million pounds a day. 


@ Dairy price-support program 
also covers cheese and dried 
milk. 


What's being done with all the butter 

the Government has been buying? 
Most of it is just being stored. The Gov- 
emment is paying operators of commer- 
cial warehouses to keep the butter in 
cold storage. 


How much butter does the Govern- 
ment own? 
The Government has bought about 120 
million pounds since the present pur- 
chase program to support the price of 
butter began last November 28. Of this, 
about 20 million pounds is being set 
aside, as a gift, for the school children’s 
lunch program. 


Just how much would this be for each 
person in the U.S.? 

If this entire 120 million pounds were di- 
vided up, each man, woman and child 
in the United States would get a little 
over three fourths of a pound. Cost of this 
butter to the Government is more than 80 
million dollars. . 


How much storage space is needed? 
This will give some idea: Altogether 
there is more than 2 million cubic feet of 
Government-stored butter. In one lump, 
there would be a cube of almost 130 
feet in each direction. 


How long can it be kept? 

The Government has kept butter up to 
two years, and it was“still good to eat. 
But, as a rule, the Government does not 
like to hold it more than one year. 


ls there much spoilage? 

An official of the Department of Agricul- 
ture says that there has been very little 
spoilage of Government butter in the 
past. This is a denial of reports that large 
amounts had become rancid and had 
been sold to soap makers, 


ls some of this surplus going to for- 
eign countries? 
Not at this time. There have been sug- 
gestions that the Government channel 
(Continued on page 66) 
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View in Bryce Canyon, Utah 


Lit Zion + Bryce Canyon 
and Grand Canyon National Parks 


California has a wealth of scenic attractions but 
nothing that remotely resembles the fascinating, 
colorful National Parks of Southern Utah -Arizona. 
It’s easy to visit these Parks as a stopover on your 
way to or from Los Angeles. Union Pacific motor 
tours... pleasant, leisurely trips .. . start from Cedar 
City, Utah. 

Union Pacific's fine trains offer you comfortable, air- 
conditioned service from Chicago, St. Louis and 
Kansas City; also eastward from Pacific Coast 
points to Cedar City. 
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Also send information about All-Expense Vacation Tours 1 
If student state age——- and special material will be sent. 


i 
H UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
1 Room 648, Omaha 2, Nebraska 
' 

w ong id w ‘ Please send free Southern Utah-Arizona and California 
: booklets. 
| 

PACIFIC | «.. 

Q 
t 

RAILROAD | Aédress- ‘ 
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. City Zone. __ State. 
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MISSISSIPP! AGRICULTURAL 


wee 
Solve Your 


Sales Problems 


rR 


N 


MISSISSIPPI... .— 


Sales down, costs up? Then, look to Mississippi, where 
many outstanding industries are enjoying the seven com- 
petitive advantages which the “BAWI State” offers new 
and expanding industrial enterprises. According to such 
national publications as Business Week, Time, and the 
Wall Street Journal, industrial experts and plant own- 
ers estimate that a Southern operation gives an indus- 
try a definite competitive edge in national and regional 
markets. 





Nearness to expanding markets is one of the reasons 
given why Westinghouse Electric Corporation has chosen 
Vicksburg, Miss., as the site for a new multi-million dollar 
fluorescent lighting fixture plant, scheduled for comple- 
tion in the early fall of 1953. 

Before you decide on your new plant locatic 1, get the 
facts on Mississippi’s seven competitive advantages, in- 
cluding the financial benefits of its exclusive BAWI Plan. 


MISSISSIPPI 






State Office Building 
Jackson, Mississippi 
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We've Been Asked: 





—, 


. . . Some butter can go 
to welfare programs 


surplus dairy products to friendly na. 
tions—particularly South Korea. No a 
tion has been taken on such suggestions 


Can some of this butter be given 
away at home? 

Yes, it can. One place, already being 
used for donations, is the nonprofi 
school-lunch program. The law also al. 
lows the Government to give its surphy 
holding of farm crops to State and local 
welfare programs, including such insti. 
tutions as hospitals and asylums. 


What about feeding it to the Army? 
Talks are now going on between official 
of the Defense Department and the Ag. 
riculture Department about using some 
of the surplus for the armed forces. 


Can’‘t any of the butter be sold back 
on the open market? 

Not at this time, when butter is selling 
below the support level. But, if the mar- 
ket price goes a little above the suppor 
price—set at from 63% cents to 66% cents 
at wholesale, effective April 1—then the 
Government would sell some of its hold: 
ings in regular market channels. 


Is the Government buying other dairy 
products? 

Yes. It is buying Cheddar cheese and 

dried milk. Amounts bought in the price- 

support program during the last 12 

months are 65 million pounds of cheese 

and 190 million pounds of dried milk. 


What is the cause of the big surplus? 
There are a number of causes. Among 
these is an unseasonally large production 
of milk in recent months. This increased 
the surplus of butter, cheese and dried 
milk. Another long-range cause is the in- 
creased national use of margarine 
and the corresponding drop in use 0 
butter—from an average consumption ot 
17.1 pounds a person in 1935 to 87 
pounds in 1952. 


How long will the buying go on? 
No one can tell at this time. The Govern 
ment is supporting the price of the three 
dairy products under provisions of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949. The Secretary 
of Agriculture has just announced that 
the support level will be 90 per cent of 
parity. A recent drop in the parity for 
mula reduced the support price for but- 
ter by about 2 cents a pound. Until the 
Government resumed buying of butter 
after the drop in market price last No 
vember, it had not purchased this dairy 
product’ in any quantity since the sum- 
mer of 1950. 
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To clear up confusion: The draft is not yet touching boys just turning 19. ? 
my? NewSpaper stories about the 19-year-old draft are misleading. What they really 
cials mean is that the draft now is reaching down to youths just barely below 20. 
> If your boy is now passing his nineteenth birthday, he is safe for some 

months yet. But, unless he gets a deferment, he may be in uniform before he 
at reaches 20. A survey by the Associated Press shows that some boys below 20 will 
be drafted in April in 41 States, maybe 43. 
lling In all States except two--Alabama and South Carolina--this younger group is 
med likely to be tapped by the May. draft. 
ents 
- the EIGHTEEN-YEAR-OLDS. Here's a question that many parents ask: Now that boys 
- are being taken at 19, will the draft soon work down to 18-year-olds? 
The answer is that, although boys must register at 18, the law forbids 
ay drafting any below 18%. As a practical matter, it will be at least a year, and 
and probably longer, before any boys as young as 18% will be taken. 
rice- 
2 FAT PEOPLE. If you are overweight, you might look into a new reducing diet 
Ik. developed by the School of Nutrition at Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 
lus? The Agriculture Department, among others, has shown interest in the Cornell 
nong diet. It is described as a method of taking off excess pounds without any great 
ction discomfort and without nutritional risks. 
< Here is a typical daily menu: Breakfast--half a cup of tomato juice, one 
e il- soft-cooked egg; a thin slice of whode-wheat toast, a teaspoonful of butter, 
ap three fourths of a cup of milk; lunch--a slice of pork-loin roast, two thirds of 
n of a cup of broccoli, a cup of milk; dinner--a patty of ground beef chuck; three 
| 87 fourths of a cup of wax beans, half a grapefruit, cup of milk. 
? REDUCING MENU. A set of about half a dozen daily menus, similar to 
ver the ones tested at Cornell, is being compiled. You can get a copy by 
he writing to the School of Nutrition at Cornell. 
etary 
that BUYING A HOME. It's a point that is overlooked by many people, but you 
oy probably can get a lower price on the house you buy or build this spring if you 
but: can finance the deal without giving the builder a second mortgage. 
1 the Point is that, if the builder takes a second mortgage from you, he probably 
ed will have to sell that mortgage to a regular lender at a discount--usually 
dairy around 80 cents on the dollar. So he can afford to make you a better deal if no 
sum- 
(over) 
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second mortgage is necessary. For example, a house priced at $18,500: 
It might be financed with a down payment of $3,500, a first mortgage of 
$12,000, and a second mortgage of $3,000. Total, $18,500. 
But the builder aight prefer this: Down payment of $5,900, and a first 
mortgage of $12,000, with no second mortgage. Total $17,900. 
Remember, too: Interest on second mortgage is usually about 6 per cent. 


INVESTORS. If you have some money to invest, take a look at what has 
happened to the Government bond market. The price of long-term Treasury 
bonds has been slipping for months, and on March 25 was so low that the 
yield to new buyers hit 2.93 per cent. That was for a bond that the 
Treasury issued originally to yield 2.5 per cent. 

It has been 18 years since you could get as high a return as 2.93 on 
marketable Government bonds--the kind bought and sold in the market. 

To state the situation in another way, you could buy a $1,000 long- 
term Government bond on March 25 for $936.25. 


OLD-AGE PENSIONS. To answer a question asked by readers: If you and your 
wife both work on jobs covered by Social Security, both of you will be entitled 
to "primary" benefits upon retirement at age 65. 

Actually, your wife will have a choice of pensions. She can draw her own 
"primary" benefit as a retired worker. Or, if she prefers, she can get the 
regular “wife's benefit" when she reaches 65. The latter will be 50 per cent 
of the amount of your own Social Security pension. 

When the time comes, you can make your own choice--figure out the combina- 
tion of pensions that will produce the higher total. . 





AID TO VETERANS. For World War II veterans, the cutoff date for 
Government-guaranteed home loans and business loans is July 25, 1957. 
Veterans now taking college work can get federal aid on tuition until 
July 25, 1956. It's too late already to enroll for training under GI aid. 
These are deadlines for World War II veterans, not Korean veterans. 





NOTE FOR GARDENERS. The Government is ready now to sell you its annual 
one-package assortment of spring-gardening booklets. Called "Spring Planting 
Packet," the collection consists of seven gardening publications selected by a 
group of experts in the Department of Agriculture. You can order the bunch from 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D.C., for $l. 

The seven titles: Growing Vegetables in Town and City...Growing Vegetables 
for Home Use...Growing Annual Flowering Plants...Savory Herbs--Culture and Use 
~--Vegetable Gardener's Handbook on Insects and Diseases...How Much Fertilizer 
Shall I Use?...Hotbeds and Coldframes. 





OTHER GARDENING HINTS. We asked the Agriculture Department to suggest 
additional publications for people who like to putter around the yard. These, 
in particular, were recommended: 

Pointers on Making Good Lawns (5 cents)...Herbaceous Perennials (25 cents) 
e«elransplanting and Care of Ornamental Trees and Shrubs (free). 

Get the first two from Superintendent of Documents, and the third, a 
leaflet, from Office of Information, Agriculture Department, Washington. 
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ACCOUNTING REPORTS GET OUT FASTER 
<= WMH OZALID! 


Constant data written once! Variables added 















































by different offices simultaneously! No errors! 


No rewriting! Copies distributed immediately! 





SAVE TIME, MONEY ON ACCOUNTING REPORTS! 
USE THIS OZALID SHORT CUT! 


T Send out OZALID “duplicate originals’* (containing 
e constant data) to departments, branches, field offices. 


Step eliminates recopying constant data 
9 Have reports completed (filled in with variable data) 
e 


returned to main office for reproduction with OZALID 
and distribution to management. 


Step eliminates rewriting errors 
To make one consolidated report, strip in variable 


data from several reports onto a translucent original. 
Feed “composite” into OZALID machine for copies. 


Step eliminates copying from separate reports 





*Copies of original 
on translucent paper 








The streamlined desk top Ozamatic 
makes copies up to 16” wide for account- 
ing reports, invoices, purchase orders and a 
other business forms from ordinary trans- aw | eee a G al 4 Depe. US.17 
lucent originals. First copies are available s 
in seconds, or up to 1,000 letter-size copies 
per hour at a cost of about 114¢ each. 
Send the coupon for full details, or call ha 
the Ozalid distributor listed in the classi- Ree a 
fied section of your phone book under 
Duplicating Equipment and Supplies. 


Cut Copying 
Costs...use 


Johnson City, N. Y. A Division of General Aniline & Film Corp. “From Research to Reality.” 
Ozalid in Canada— Hughes Owens Company, Montreal 
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A WHOLE NEW APPROACH TO TAXES 


Aim: End Theories That Hurt Industry Growth 


An old tradition—investment 
for profit—is being cued for a 
comeback. Its sponsor, of all peo- 
ple, will be the tax collector. 

Treasury, now under new 
management, is studying ways to 
ease taxes as obstacles to indus- 
try growth. Important changes 
are being planned. 

Don‘t expect utopia overnight, 
though. A way around revenue 
losses must be found first. 


A new look is being designed for 
Government's patchwork tax system 
and is soon to be put on display before 
the U.S. public. 

Treasury Department, under a new 
boss, is hard at work on its restyled 
revenue program, one that already has 
been dubbed the “free enterprise” tax 
system. The name reveals the determina- 
tion of Eisenhower's tax managers to offer 
a streamlined plan that will encourage 
the kind of investment that creates new 
jobs, more production, rising incomes. 

Behind this developing plan is the 
conviction of Republican leaders that 
New Deal tax theories have been inhibit- 
ing the growth of industry for 20 years. 
Overzealous tax planners and collectors, 
straining to extract the last penny, are 
charged with making profitable invest- 
ment a losing battle for too many indi- 
viduals and businesses. Now, with the 
old crew out and a new one in, there is 
a move to change all this. 

Change-over to a new revenue model 
is being supervised by Marion B. Folsom, 
Under Secretary of the Treasury, who 
brings to his new job a long record of tax 
studies from the taxpayer’s-eye view. 
His tax designers are directed by Dan 
Throop Smith, a university professor 
recognized as an authority on the effects 
that taxes have on businesses and indi- 
viduals. 

The campaign launched by these offi- 
cials to ease the burden of taxes on grow- 
ing business has the full sympathy and 
support of Treasury Secretary George M. 
Humphrey. Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue T. Coleman Andrews, too, is 
dedicated to the idea of a free-enter- 
prise tax system. All of these new officials 
are working closely with Colin F. Stam, 
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INTERNAL REVENUE’‘S ANDREWS 


TREASURY’S FOLSOM 


The idea: Treasury will take a ‘“‘taxpayer’s-eye view’’ 


chief of staff for the Joint Committee on 
Internal Revenue Taxation in Congress. 

New tax features, for the 1953-54 
revenue model, are being planned for 
broad appeal. Investors are assured that 
under the new system they will be al- 
lowed to keep more of their earnings for 
their own enjoyment, or for reinvestment. 
Businessmen, it is predicted, will find 


~Piummer from Black Star 


CONGRESS'S STAM 


that the new model operates mor 
smoothly, safely and dependably—they’l 
know what to expect of the system, and 
can expect to like it. Congress is counted 
on to like the model’s economy of opera- 
tion. 

These new features are not to be 
brought out all at once, but bit by bit 
over the months ahead. Some are to re 


Staff Poto-USN&WR 


TAX DESIGNER SMITH 


The outlook: good news for investors and businessmen 
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quire major engineering changes by Con- 
gress, and entail heavy losses of revenue. 
Most of those will be held back until 
next vear. Others, though, are to take no 
more than simple restyling changes by 
tax designers at the Treasury. Minor 
changes already are under way. 

It’s possible now to draw fairly accu- 
rate sketches of some of these new fea- 
tures. If you study these, you'll get a 
good idea of what is to come. 

Individual taxpayers, as investors, 
are down for important favors whenever 
that becomes possible. Idea is to permit 
more people to keep enough after-tax in- 
come to allow investment in industry. 
Steeply graduated tax rates, particularly 
in the upper-middle-income range, are 
capturing a great many dollars that might 
otherwise be invested. 

Specifically, what the new tax man- 
agers find is this: The married man who 
earned $5,000, after deductions, in 1939 
now must earn more than $10,000 just to 
come out even. The $10,000 man of 1939 
now must earn $25,000. Taxes have 
taken away far more of their earnings. 
And higher living costs have diluted the 


For this shift, officials are considering a 
broad excise, or sales, tax that would 
yield enough revenue to make room for 
reductions in income taxes. 

Investors in securities are not the only 
objects of relief here. Small business- 
men, running their own unincorporated 
firms, also stand to benefit, since they 
are taxed as individuals. 

Stockholders, in addition, are listed 
for special relief. New officials are strong- 
ly sympathetic to the idea of reducing, or 
eliminating, the taxes that individuals 
must pay on dividends already taxed 
once as corporation income. Official hope 
is that a start can be made on this move 
before too long—perhaps sometime in 
1954. Only a heavy revenue loss stands 
in the way. 

Other features of the developing rev- 
enue program also are designed to ap- 
peal to individuals. The capital-gains tax 
—on profits made on the sale of property 
held more than six months—is getting 
serious attention. Investment, it is felt, 
can be encouraged by a shorter holding 
period, or lower tax rates, or both. 

Self-employed persons, too, are sched- 
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SECRETARY HUMPHREY WITH SENATOR MILLIKIN 


For the tax system: a 


value of what is left. Ability to invest. 
thus, is severely curtailed. 

Incentive to invest, under these terms, 
also is limited. A risky venture that‘might 


return a profit of $5,000, for example, . 


has limited appeal to the $50,000-a-year 
man. He knows that if he is lucky enough 
to make $5,000, Government will take 
$2,962—nearly 60 per cent. 

How to ease these income tax blows, 
and thus leave funds for investment,. is 
getting close study. A simple reduction 
in rates, when big revenue losses can be 
tolerated, is strongly favored. 

The Administration also hopes, in the 
words of Mr. Folsom, to “shift” some 
taxes to make them “less burdensome.” 
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“new look’’ 


uled tor special relief. They want the 
same pension-building rights that factory 
workers enjoy. Corporations can deduct 
income’ set aside in employes’ pension 
funds. Before long doctors, lawyers, busi- 
ness owners, farmers, others may be able 
to create pension funds by setting aside 
part of their income on a tax-free basis. 
Businesses, as well as individuals, also 
are certain to get important tax relief 
designed to spur investment. 
Depreciation is high on the relief list. 
Businesses are permitted each year to 
charge off—and so deduct—a part of their 
outlays on new plant and equipment in 
previous years. They thus get back, in 
(Continued on page 72) 








OMIIBUS 
forthe unuual ui Telavision! 


This SUMO sys 


Everyman-—First time on TV 
—especially staged and pro- 
duced for the Easter season— 
the most famous of all medieval 
morality plays. 


This Sunday sas 


Grandma Moses—A film 
biography of America’s best- 
known, best-loved “primitive” 
painter—who took up art in 
her eighties. 


AME.. 


Su the moet 
im products! 


This Sunday, (April) § v 


AMF Automatic Pinspotter 
—See this amazing machine 
set up bowling pins... automati- 
cally. Another fascinating dem- 
onstration of AMF ingenuity. 


pro Ea 


ARE BETTER... 


by design 


‘AMERICAN MACHINE & Founpry ComPpANy 
Executive Offices, 511 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 17, N.Y. 
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COMMERCIAL CrEDIT COMPANY 
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No matter where you are located (U.S.A\) 
Whether you need thousands or millions 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT offers you a 
quick, practical, continuing solution 


ILL A SUBSTANTIAL increase in cash working capital help 

operate your business more efficiently? Do you need assurance 
that these extra funds will be available to you as needed, either tem- 
porarily or continuously? If the answer is “Yes,” get in touch with 
ComMMERCIAL CREDIT now. 


ComMERCIAL Crepit’s method is popular. Manufacturers and 
wholesalers used over HatF a Britton Dotiars of our money for 
working capital purposes last year. Our method is simple. No interfer- 
ence with ownership, management, profits. No securities to sell, no 
new partners. Our method is fast. Funds usually available within 3 
to 5 days. CommerciaL CreEpitT’s cost is reasonable. There are no 
preliminary expenses and our one reasonable charge is tax deductible. 


Let us send additional facts. Determine for yourself whether 
CommeErcIAL CrepiT’s method can contribute to your progress and 
profit. Write or wire the nearest ComMerciIAL Crepit CorPoRATION 
office listed below and say, “Send me information about the plan 
offered in U. S. News & World Report.” 


Ba.tiwore™E 1: 200 W. Baltimore St. Cuicaco 6: 222 W. Adams St. 
Los AncELEs 14: 724 S. Spring St. New York 17: 100 E. 42nd St. 


San Francisco 6: 112 Pine St. 


PROBLEM: Plant Modernization. To be noncompeti- 
tive is to invite disaster. We have a plan for financing 
equipment on extended terms. Write us today. 


A Service Available Through Subsidiaries of 


Capital and Surplus Over $125,000,000 
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... Tax rules due to follow, 
not buck, business practice 


tax-free income, the funds needed ty 
replace obsolete or worn-out facilities. 

Businessmen complain, however, that 
Government forces them to depreciate 
on arbitrary time schedules that do not 
fit business needs. They want more flexi. 
bility in schedules. Chances are they wil] 
get it, next year if not this. Treasury js 
studying ways for faster write-offs in the 
early years of a facility's use, and to alloy 
businessmen more freedom to set thei: 
own depreciation rates. 

Foreign investments, in particular, are 
down for more favorable tax treatment 
whenever the Administration figures jt 
can afford it. In line with its move toward 
trade, and away from aid, the new Gov. 
ernment is studying a proposal to permit 
quick write-offs for investments abroad, 
Prospect of a speedier recovery of out- 
lavs made abroad, it is agreed, will 
sweeten the incentives to invest in other 
countries. 

More favorable tax treatment of out- 
lays on research and development also 
is being considered, particularly in the 
case of smaller businesses. 

At the same time, some of the threat 
that businessmen see in Section 102 of 
the Internal Revenue Code is likely to be 
removed for corporations that accumv- 
late large reserves. Under the new Ad- 
ministration, businessmen are to have 
more assurance that no penalties will be 
threatened so long as reserves are not 
accumulated in excess of companies’ rea- 
sonable needs. 

In other ways, too, the new Adminis- 
tration promises to go along with ordi- 
nary business practices and accounting 
methods. In the past, it is charged, tax 
collectors have insisted that business 
methods conform to tax regulations. In 
the future, tax regulations will be re- 
quired to conform, more and more, to ac- 
cepted business methods. This is an Ad- 
ministration promise. 

Investment for profit, in other words, 
is to be made more attractive under the 
new order of things. People with money 
to invest are to be made increasingly 
aware that profitable ventures still are 
possible in the American system. 

Already, a small beginning toward 
this end has been made. A few regula 
tions have been rejiggered in the tax 
payer's favor. Big changes, though, await 
further study. And the biggest changes 
await a more favorable budget situation 
—or new sources of revenue. Little by 
little, though, business is to get the idea 
that—whatever the odds set by supply 
and demand—the odds are not to be 
tipped too far against the investor by his 
Government. 
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PNOMPENH 


WAR—PIRATES— 
WELL, SO WHAT? 


PNOMPENH, CAMBODIA--If 
seek a happy country, this is it. 

An American might not be content 
with all the rice and fish he could eat 
in return for a couple of hours’ work a 
day, but the Cambodians are. An Ameri- 
can might be concerned about small 
wars going on hereabout, but the Cam- 
bodians are not. 

Pirates operating in the Gulf of Siam 
off the southern coast? They have always 
been there. They have to make a living, 
too. 

Those Communist-led Viet Minh? 
They haven't much of a following in this 
part of Indochina. 

The rebellious Son Ngoc Thanh over 
on the Thailand border? A good thing. It 
keeps the young King of Cambodia on 
his toes. 

That’s about the view of Cambodians 
you meet in Pnompenh. Tlhiey say as 
much in conversations, several of which 
are quoted below. 

Wonderland. Their capital city of 
Pnompenh is, in fact, a tourist wonder- 
land, It has 110,000 people and colorful, 
airy temples just as the guidebooks say. 
True, much of the city is a little dirty, 
but it is clean by Asian standards. 

True, too, an impatient Frenchman 
named Pierre Choupeaud has invented 
athing called the “cyclo-pousse.” It is a 
three-wheeled vehicle in which the pas- 
senger sits as on a cowecatcher while a 
Cambodian pedals him with speed and 
abandon through the growing traffic of 
downtown Pnompenh. Some are even 
powered with motorcycles, which makes 
them that much faster and deadlier. 

But Pnompenh cannot support. many 
such vehicles. People are not in that 


you 


much of a hurry here. So M. Choupeaud * 


took his invention to Saigon, the capital 
of Viet Nam, and now—ha-ha—there are 
6,500 of them there and many people are 
hurt every week. But not in Pnompenh. 

This is one of the few countries in Asia 
that are not overcrowded. Cambodians 
not only grow enough rice for themselves, 
but they also export more rice per 
capita than any other country in the 
world—“Let’s see, how many million 

(Continued on page 74) 
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... Mark.of PROGRESS in Railroading 









































How to see a train 22 miles away 


@ There’s nobody around, but the 
dispatcher 22 miles away “sees” this 
train as he controls its movement from 
a branch onto the. main line. The train 
automatically identifies itself by num- 


| ber. This “robot train watcher” is a new 





development in railroading that adds 
up to more efficient operation. 


An electronic device between the tracks 
picks up a signal from a coded coil 
underneath the caboose. As the train 
passes over this spot, positive identi- 
fication is flashed to the dispatcher’s 
control board and is mechanically 


recorded on a report form. Each train 
has its own code number so that identi- 
fication is clear to the dispatcher. 


Here again is another Erie ‘“‘first’”— one 
of the many that have built the Erie’s 
reputation as a forward-looking rail- 
road. It is this constant search for the 
newest and best in efficient railroad 
operation that prompts shippers to 
specify “Route it Erie!” 


For your next shipment look up your 
Erie representative—there’s one in your 
territory. 


Erie Railroad 


Serving the Heart of Industrial America 
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Industrial trucks 
easily serviced 


on ¢ Globe Lift 


. 


Users of industrial trucks save time and cut costs by 
doing their own preventive maintenance, inspec- 
tion, and repair work on a Globe Industrial Truck 
Service Lift. These hydraulically operated lifts raise 
either gasoline or electric trucks to give full accessi- 
bility to underneath parts. Servicing and lubrication 
are speeded and the danger and waste of labor in- 
volved in using makeshift devices is eliminated. 
Available in either single or 2-post hoists. 


A new illustrated book of Case Studies In Modern 
Lifting contains valuable data on the solution of lift- 
ing and materials handling problems. Get your free 
copy by writing Department 523, Globe Hoist Com- 
pany, 1000 E. Mermaid Lane, Philadelphia 18, Pa. 
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tons is it? The Americans keep track of 
all that. But, anvhow, it is a great deal of 
rice and we get a great deal of money 
for it.” 

Fishing, but no industry. Then there 
is the Cambodian Great Lake. “It is 
called Tonle Sap and it is the reason why 
the guidebooks will tell you that our 
principal industry here, apart from grow- 
ing rice, is fishing. It’s not, really. We 
don’t have to be industrious about it. 

“You see, we have a great deal of rain 
here, and a great many rivers from the 
mountains drain into Tonle Sap. After 
the rains, the lake is 60 miles long and 


CHINA 


THAILAND CHINA 


< 
Ss 


about 30 miles wide, maybe bigger, de- 
pending on the rains. It covers a lot of 
forest and grass country and this country 
is full of bugs. The fish eat the bugs and 
thrive. They get big and fat and lazy and 
they produce many small fish who also 
get big and fat and lazy. 

“Then there is no more rain, the rivers 
dry up and the lake gets smaller, perhaps 
only 20 miles long and 10 miles wide. 
That is when we row out into the lake 
and dip down a net or maybe just a 
bucket or maybe our hats and pull out 
fish. That you can hardly call industry. 
But it makes us fat and lazy and we ex- 


port much fish and get well paid for it.” - 


A good King. There is also the King 
of Cambodia. He is a good King, an en- 
ergetic Cambodian in his middle 30s 
who is not married but has many unoffi- 

(Continued on page 75) 








Grow with Arizona i 


Fastest-growing state in union (Wal] 
Street Journal of March 9). We have 
selected irrigated farms, cattle ranches, 
desert land, income properties and 
business opportunities from liquor 
stores to factories. Your inquiry will 

be answered promptly by a specialist 

in that field. 


DAN ROGERS CO., Realtors 
1829 E. Indian School Rd. Phoenix, Ariz, 
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cial wives. He is a popular King who 
leads his troops in battle-when, of 
course, there is a battle. 

“The last battle was not a battle, ex- 
actly. It was this way: 

“An energetic Cambodian named Son 
Ngoc Thanh said the King was too 
pro-French, which was not a good thing 
to say. So Son Ngoc Thanh and about 400 
people fled to the Thailand border where 
they bothered travelers and raided the 
new railroad and made trouble. 

“Finally, our King led his soldiers out 
of Pnompenh to the border. ‘There was 
not really a battle, of course, tor Son 
Ngoc Thanh ran away and hid. So the 
King came back and Son Ngoc Thanh is 
stil out ~there, somewhere. Nobody 
knows, really, what he’s doing.” 

White elephants. Out in Cambodia's 
forests, Where Son Ngoc Thanh is pre- 
sumably hiding, are the royal stables 
where the sacred white elephants are 
kept. 

“There is an odd story about the white 
elephants. Somebody in Saigon or some- 
where said the King of Cambodia was 
going to give a white elephant to Presi- 
dent Harry Truman. That was not true, 
of course; we can't give our white ele- 
phants to anybody. But something had to 
be done, so we found a gray elephant 
and offered that to Mr. Truman and it 
was accepted, but we did not guarantee 
delivery. That was the Americans’ job. 

“There was a great deal of trouble un- 
til an American truck came and got the 
white elephant, which was really gray, 
and took him to the port. Then there was 
delay because not even a gray clephant 
could travel without some proper Cam- 
bodian to take care of him, One Cambo- 
dian who was selected got homesick. 
Another had to take his family with him. 
Finally the ship sailed, but it was too bad. 
The elephant did not travel well. He 
died off the African coast. Not even a 
gray elephant should leave Cambodia. 


“Some newspapermen came here to’ 


Phompenh and collected all the corres- 
pondence between Washington and 
Phompenh about the elephant and pub- 
lished it. Washington was angry, but we 
Were not. We do not get angry very often. 

“This is, you see, a happy country. We 
have only about 3 million people, the 
Americans tell us, and our land can feed 
three or four times as many. It will take 
awhile to produce that many more, I 
guess.” 
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A figure 


be beat ! 


A FIGURE you can't beat—a perfect “36”! 
It is a fact that New Jersey has the distinction of 
collecting the lowest per capita tax of all 48 states 
... with the average paid by New Jersey residents 
at $36, compared with a national average of $64. 
These statistics appear in a recent survey of all 


states of 1952 state tax collections. 


Manufacturers have found that the taxation cli- 
mate in New Jersey is favorable. Here at the Cross- 
roads of the East there is no individual state income 
tax ...no state corporation income tax... no state 
unincorporated business tax . no state sales tax 
... and complete exemption of intangible personal 
property from local property taxes. Industry in New 
Jersey pays taxes for services which are essential to 
the business. 





A tax outline comparing corporation taxes in major 
Eastern Seaboard states has been prepared by the 
N. J. State Chamber of Commerce. For your copy, 
write Box B, Public Service Electric and Gas Com- 
pany, 80 Park Place, Newark, New Jersey. 
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BECOME FASTEST-GROWING INDUSTRY 


» Pennsylvania 


VOLUME JUMPS FROM 
Yo BILLION IN 1940 TO ALMOST 
2 BILLION IN 1951 


By increasing their annual product value from 
$518,000,000 in 1940 to $1,992,000,000 in 1951, 
the chemical and chemical products industries 
in Pennsylvania grew at a rate that surpassed 
all other industries. 

The last published report of the U. S. De- 
partment of the Interior, on coke and coal- 
chemical projects certified by the U. S. Secre- 
tary of the Interior for rapid tax write-offs, 
showed a total of $785,000,000 was approved 
for the nation as a whole as of January 31, 
1953. Of this, $202,000,000 was in Pennsylvania 
alone. This shows that the expansion of these 
facilities is continuing in Pennsylvania. 

In the field of organic chemicals, Pennsyl- 
vania’s great coal reserves and huge petroleum 
refining facilities make this a key state. 

In the field of inorganic chemicals, there is a 
great concentration of chemical-consuming in- 
dustries in the Pennsylvania, New York, New 
Jersey area, and they buy more than one- 
quarter of all the inorganic chemicals used in 
the entire nation. 

Most of the non-metallic minerals required 
by the chemical industry also come from this 
three-state area. 


We will be happy to furnish information regarding sites, 
buildings, taxes, labor supply and markets for a new 
plant for your company in Pennsylvania. 


COMMONWEALTH OF 


Pennsylvania 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


ANDREW J. SORDONI 
Secretary of Commerce 


JOHN S. FINE 
Governor 





PERCENTAGE GAINS SINCE 1940 IN THE 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES IN PENNSYLVANIA 


1940 ‘4a 42 ‘3 ‘4 “45 ‘“ ‘a ‘a 














EVERY INDUSTRY GROUP RISING RAPIDLY HERE 


Pennsylvania has led every other state in plant construc- 
tion in every report of the U.S. Census of Manufactures 
since the war, in every U.S. Annual Survey of Manufac- 
tures and in the reports of the Defense Plant Admin- 
istration. Here is the ‘‘value of product” of the other 
principal industries in Pennsylvania in 1951 and their 


percentage of increase since 1940. 
1951 
Valve of Product 

Clay, Glass and Stone Products $ 644,891,100.00 
Food and Kindred Products 2,351,433,900.00 
Leather and Rubber Goods 587,816,900.00 
Lumber and Wood Products 292,184,300.00 
Metals and Metal Products 11,137,321,500.00 
Mine and Quarry Products 1,093,557,400.00 
Paper and Printing Industries 1,233,183,700.00 
Textiles and Textile Products 2,375,726,200.00 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products 147,280,100.00 


Miscellaneous Products and 


Railroad Repair Shops 1,241,869,700.00 


Chemicals and Chemical Products 1,992,398,400.00 


Total Manufacture and 
Extractive Industries 


$23,097,663,200.00 


Source: Department of Internal Affairs 


Increase 
Since 1940 


212.1% 
217.4% 
236.0% 
266.5% 
278.2% 
141.5% 
231.4% 
198.7% 

59.6% 


192.6% 
284.6% 


239.6% 






































Business Around the World 
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>> The countries of Western Europe are again inching toward freer trade with 





each other. But the way is rough. The progress is halting, uncertain. 

Open trade warfare between major European countries was avoided last week 
only by some fast footwork at the zero hour. 

Britain and Germany lowered bars a little on imports from Europe in the 
face of threats by France and Italy to increase their import restrictions. 

The Italians will now probably wait and see what happens. 

French reaction is doubtful. They may feel further import cuts are still 
essential. Much depends on results of their talks with Washington officials. 




















>> These trade problems come into focus when you look at the books of the 
European Payments Union, .a clearing house for trade debts and credits among 
Western European countries and their colonial empires. 

Britain accumulated a heavy trade deficit in the EPU during 1951-52. But 
it's being worked down steadily now. For six months Britain has been selling 
more than she has been buying from neighbors. Imports have been heavily re- 
stricted for over a year. Britain prefers to keep severe import curbs and re- 
duce that big debt fast. But the British yielded to French and Italian pres- 
sure when both threatened to retaliate against British exports. 

Germany has a large surplus built up in the EPU in 1951-52. But German 
exporters find the going more difficult these days. To Bonn it makes sense to 
let in more imports in the hope of increasing exports to neighbors. 

Italy piled up a big surplus on EPU books until six months ago. Since then, 
largely as a result of British quotas, Italian exports have fallen sharply. Now 
most of Italy's EPU surplus is used up. Italy can't afford to run in the red. 
So, Italy threatened to reverse her policy of practically no import barriers. 

France is in a desperate situation in the EPU. Her deficit is 655 million 
dollars and mounting steadily. All French settlements with EPU now have to be 
made in gold or dollars. France is running short of hard cash. The French 
blame the cutdown in British buying for their plight. French officials have 
discussed a very severe further cut in imports aimed directly at Britain and 
the sterling area. It remains to be seen what the French will do now that the 
British have eased up on imports--especially those from France. 

U.S. aid dollars actually have been paying most of France's recent bills 
with the EPU. If the dollar inflow increases as a result of the Washington 
























































talks, the French may worry along without further import slashes. 










>> Most observers agree that import cuts won't solve the French problem. 
Real difficulty is on the export side. French export prices are too high. 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


Whole cost structure of the French economy is high. Wages are high rela- 





tive to output. Social-service charges are high. Middleman profits are high. 
Eguipment often is old, especially in consumer-goods industries. Production 
and marketing techniques seldom are really modern. 
So, export industries have trouble competing,. despite tax rebates, subsi- 
dies, other protective devices. In short, there's more huddling than hustling. 
The British argue that even if all British curbs on imports were removed, 
French goods still wouldn't be competitive. Too high-priced. 




















>> One way to cut prices of French exports to foreign buyers is to devalue 
the franc again. This was discussed in Washington. But the franc has been de- 
valued many times. Another cut in its value will further undermine confidence 
in it. Devaluation solves nothing by itself. Manufacturing costs within France 
must be reduced and more modern business methods applied. 











>> Billions of francs are pumped into circulation every year by French 
deficit financing. Taxes come nowhere near balancing Government expenditures. 

Whole French tax structure needs overhauling. It's a soak-the-poor system 
now. Sales and production taxes, hitting everyone's pocketbook, yield 60 per 
cent of tax revenues. Graduated income taxes yield most of the rest. 

U.S. relies much more on income taxes, less on excise and other indirect 
taxes. That puts more of the burden on the richer people than the French do. 

Wealthier Frenchman can evade income taxes to some degree. Poorer French- 
man can't avoid taxes built into his cost of living. Unequal distribution of 
the tax burden is a serious irritant in France. Tax reform is a "must." 





























>> The Ceylonese are having some second thoughts about trading with Communist 
China. But not many. New policies show some pretty fine distinctions. 

Ceylonese Government now prohibits businessmen from importing strategic 
goods for transshipment to China. Ban will clamp down on such practices as 
importing Japanese steel and then re-exporting it to China. 

But this ban does not“Sffect shipping of Ceylonese rubber to China in re- 
turn for rice. This movement of a strategic material to China has worried the 
U.S. for many months. Despite U.S. pressure, it will continue. (See page 28.) 

What's more, the Ceylonese may soon be selling more of their products to 
China. Chinese are interested in such things as coconut oil and spices. 

Ceylon also will not refuse to refuel ships carrying strategic goods to 
China. The U.S. and Britain are trying to stop this practice. 

All in all, the Ceylon Government will co-operate with the stiffened U.S.- 
British embargo against China only in a very limited way. 


























>> The large oil companies no longer have a monopoly on Middle East oil..... 
Small American companies have finally struck oil near the Persian Gulf. 
American Independent Oil Co. and Pacific Western Oil have just brought in 
a productive well in the neutral zone between Kuwait and Saudi Arabia. Aminoil 
is owned by several of the smaller American oil companies. Aminoil and Pacific 
Western share equally in any oil found in this neutral zone. 
The new well is close to the huge Burgan field in Kuwait. 
Perhaps the smaller oil companies in the U.S. will have to revise their 
present strong feeling that oil imports are a dangerous thing. 
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Free spending by consumers, especially 
for autos and home furnishings, is a 
strong upward force in business activi- 
ty at this time. 

Department-store sales rose to 335 on 
the indicator in the week ended March 
21, the third week before Easter. They 
were 5 per cent above the correspond- 
ing week a year ago, if allowance is 
made for this year’s earlier date of 
Easter. 

Dollar sales of all retail stores, shown 
in the top chart, jumped to a rate of 
177 billion dollars per year in Febru- 
ary, up 3 per cent from January, 7 per 
cent above a year ago and 23 per cent 
above June, 1950, just before the Ko- 
rean war began. 

The physical volume of goods sold at 
retail, also shown in the chart, has 
been rising along with the dollar value 
of sales and is now 10 per cent greater 
than in June, 1950. The growth of vol- 
ume is playing a large part in keeping 
U.S. production lines moving at a fast 
rate. 

Hard goods are making the largest gains 
just now. In dollar value, February 
sales were 28 per cent above a year 
ago for autos, 15 for jewelry, 13 for 
furniture and appliances. 

Apparel and food have taken the lead 
among soft goods. Dollar value is 12 
per cent above a year ago for apparel, 
7 for food. Since start of the Korean 
war, physical volume of apparel sold 
has climbed 10 per cent; volume of 
food, 11 per cent. 

Pay rolls have bulged since last summer 
and are still increasing, though more 
slowly. 

Employment in nonfarm jobs held in 
February at the January level, though 


(1935-39=100) 


* ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION 
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Latest Indicators of Business Activity— 





normally it turns down in February. 
Manufacturing jobs rose by 100,000 as 
metals became more plentiful and as 
new models of autos and appliances 
were put on the market. 


Hourly earnings in manufacturing 


stayed at $1.74 per worker in Febru- 
ary, up 10 cents over the last year. 
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Volume of Sales” 
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Purchasing power of each dollar of in- 


come continues to rise. The consumers’ 
price index fell to 113.4 per cent of 
1947-49 in February, its third straight 
decline. A drop in food prices pulled 
the average down 0.4 per cent in 
February. 


_ Factory output stood at 254 on the in- 


dicator in the week ended March 21, 
10 per cent above a year ago. 


Auto production was up again, the total 


output of cars and trucks setting a 
new high for the last two years. Manu- 
facturers are scheduling overtime and 
digging deeply into metal inventories. 
They are trying to turn out 3.2 million 
passenger cars in the first half, three 
quarters as many as in all of 1952. 


Beneficial effects of large auto produc- 


tion have fanned out to the metal- 
working, rubber, textile and other 
supplying industries. 


Appliance producers increased their 


output again in February. Their in- 
ventories are low for some appliances, 
only normal for others. 


Capital-goods demand is heavy, but is 


not rising much. Construction is at a 
record rate. Business plans only a slight 
drop in its spending for plant and 
equipment in the second half of 1953. 


Financial markets reflect the high rate 


of economic activity. 


The turnover rate of demand deposits 


rose to 22.2 times per vear in Febru- 
ary for cities other than New York. 
Except for April, 1951, that was the 
highest since 1937. 


Corporate securities sold for new capi- 


tal totaled about 2.2 billion dollars in 
the first quarter. That is well above the 
first quarter of 1952, a record year. 


Bond prices are falling and yields rising 


as borrowers compete for loans. The 
vield on high-grade corporate bonds 
rose to 3.19 per cent on March 26, 
compared with 3.06 in January and 
only 2.60 in 1950. 


Growth of consumer demand is vital if 


business activity is not to slip when 
the period of defense expansion is 
over. Retail trade will bear close 
watching from now on. 
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If you don’t think railroading has changed, listen to this: 


The president of a large railroad* was 
about to board one of his company’s 
streamliners. He had on a brand new 
business suit. 


Suddenly he noticed that the man stroll- 
ing with him was an old friend of his, 
one of his company’s veteran employees 
whom we’ll call Clancy: (As a matter of 
fact, his name is Clancy: Engineer A. B. 
Clancy of our Portland Division.) 

The president noticed that Clancy also 
was wearing a new business suit—almost 
a twin of his own. 


“How are you, Clancy?” the rail- 
road president greeted him. “See you’ve 


% Our railroad—the S. P. 
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got a new suit, too. Going on a vacation?” 
“Vacation?” explained Clancy vigor- 
ously. “I’m not on a vacation! I’m the 
engineer on this train you’re going to ride.” 
Whereupon he boarded the big diesel 
engine. Then, sitting in an upholstered 
seat like any motorist’s or business- 
man’s, he ran the train to his destina- 
tion—and stepped down just as clean and 
well-pressed as when he’d started out. 


Diesel power not only keeps Mr. 
Clancy’s suit clean, it’s quick, competent 
and economical in serving you and your 
freight. Diesels can pull heavier loads 
than steam locomotives. They can make 
longer runs on less fuel, without stops 
for water or servicing. They make better 
time and are out of service less for re 
pairs. They are a big help to us in trying 
to offset spiralling costs which otherwise 
would have to be passed on to you who 
use railroad service. 


Southern Pacific has invested nearly 
$200,000,000 in diesels since the war — 
proof of our determination to give the 
Golden Empire we serve the finest rail- 
road service in the country. 
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What you as a businessman 
CAN and §y CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court 
and administrative decisions: 





YOU CAN, as a small businessman, 

find out about Government con. 
tracts by getting in touch with one of the 
business service centers of the General 
Services Administration. These centers 
have been set up in all GSA regional of- 
fices. They are located in Boston, New 
York, Washington, Atlanta, Kansas City, 
Mo., Chicago, Dallas, Denver, Los An. 
geles, San Francisco and Seattle. 


YOU CAN, in setting up an em. 

ployes’ benefit plan that will meet 
Treasury approval, get help from a pam. 
phlet issued by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. The pamphlet, entitled “Ta 
Exemption Guide for Employes’ Trusts,” 
deals with pension, annuity, profit-shar- 
ing and stock-bonus plans. 


* x x% 


YOU CAN follow a new procedure 

to obtain an advance ruling on 
whether an employes’ benefit plan will 
meet approval of the Treasury, for tay 
purposes. Request for such a ruling must 
be filed with your Director of Internal 
Revenue. 


YOU CAN express your views at a 

public hearing on whether the min- 
imum wage should be changed for work 
ers on Government contracts in_ the 
woolen and worsted industries. The 
hearing will be held in the Department 
of Labor Building in Washington, April 
22. It has been proposed by the Gover- 
ment that this minimum wage be raised 
from $1.05 to $1.20 an hour. 


YOU CAN follow a new procedure 
in selling food to the armed services. 
The Army announces that hereafter both 
perishable and nonperishable foods will 
be bought for the services by the Arm) 
Quartermaster Corps through its Chicago 
headquarters and 10 regional centers. 


* * * 


YOU CAN find out from a new 

Government regulation about when 
a fee may properly be paid for help ip 
getting a Government contract. In @ 
new Part 5 to Section I of the Armed 
Services Procurement Regulations, the 
Munitions Board defines bona fide en- 
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ployes and bona fide agencies that may 
be paid fees for soliciting Government 
business. 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably get an extra 
supply of nickel for electroplating if 
you are suffering hardship in your opera- 
tions because of a shortage of the metal. 
The National Production Authority an- 
nounces additional nickel will be avail- 
able for electroplating in the second 
quarter to relieve cases of hardship. 


% 


YOU CANNOT refuse to pay em- 

ployes for time spent in changing 
clothes and cleaning up before and after 
their regular shifts if this is necessary be- 
cause of poisons handled in their work. A 
federal district court holds that the Por- 
tal-to-Portal Act does not deprive work- 
ers in a storage-battery plant of the right 
to overtime pay for such activities. 


* 


YOU CANNOT always discipline 

an employe who takes part in a strike 
while a no-strike clause in a contract is 
in effect. The National Labor Relations 
Board rules that the discharge of strikers 
was illegal, despite such a no-strike con- 
tract, because the walkout resulted from 
the employer's unfair labor practices. 


% 


YOU CANNOT, if your business 

was subject to price controls, fail to 
keep your records on price ceilings. In 
issuing this reminder, the Office of Price 
Stabilization points out that OPS regula- 
tions specified how long records must be 
kept, some of them till April 30, 1955. 


* * *% 


YOU CANNOT continue to import 

dried milk, dried cream or dried 
buttermilk. This April 1 embargo is an- 
nounced by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 


YOU CANNOT, as a manufacturer 

of civilian goods or a builder for ci- 
vilian use, expect to get allocations of 
steel, copper or aluminum after June 
30, with the exception, perhaps, of nick- 
el-bearing stainless steel. This change is 
announced by NPA, in case Congress ex- 


tends allocation powers. Defense manu- . 


facturers and builders, however, would 
sill get priority tickets for these metals, 
under the plan. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
oy Agee which, for reasons of space, can- 
hot be set forth in detail. U. S. News & 

ORLD REPORT, on written request, will 
refer interested readers to sources of this 

material. 
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Generals Tell Congress — 


THE SECRET STORY 
OF ARMS SHORTAGE 





VAN FLEET: A Critical Scarcity Exists Today 
COLLINS: Enough in Korea Now to Protect Troops 


Here is the story, told in secret but now re- 
leased, of how the Army has been fighting c 
war without enough ammunition to go 
around. 

Hand grenades were short. So were shells 
for mortars and heavy artillery. Washington, 
it turns oyt, was counting on the war's ending 
before this. 


Senator Byrd (Dem.), of Virginia: Would you care to 
elaborate on the ammunition question, particularly the types 
that are short; and what, if anything, Congress can do about 
it? 

General Van Fleet: All right. 

The first thing on the old business of firepower is to get 
into it. You have to understand firepower before we can talk 
about the bullets. 

In the early days of the war we had a normal complement 
of 4 battalions of artillery to a United States division. The 
U.N. units did not have any artillery, with the exception of 
1 British brigade and 1 Turkish brigade. They each had 1 
battalion. 

The ROK divisions had 1 battalion of light artillery, where 
their normal assignment organic to the division is 4 bat- 
talions. So, we were short in our artillery pieces, a terrible 
shortage of artillery pieces. 

Across the front of the Eighth Army during some of my 
heaviest fighting of 1951, there was an average of 2% bat- 
talions of artillery per division. We had to spread the Ameri- 
can artillery and what we called corps artillery, nondivision 
artillery or corps artillery, to help cover ROK divisions that 
did not have the proper amount of the average per division, 
and it got down to 2% battalions. 

Now, in France, I commanded two divisions, different di- 
visions. I went in with the Fourth Division. I went in as a 
regimental commander. I commanded, in turn, the Fourth In- 
fantry and the 90th Infantry Divisions, and later the United 
States III Corps. That had 3 or 4 divisions at the time, and 
the average artillery battalions per division there, counting 
corps artillery, was somewhere around 12. 

I remember the 90th Division in the battle to capture Metz 
—that was Johnny Walker’s XX Corps—and my division had 
the northern pincer that crossed the Moselle and struck out 
beyond Metz to encircle it. In that operation I had support- 
ing my | division at one time 28 battalions of artillery. Now, 
that is a standard that we went through France with. A corps 
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This is the story Congress is getting as it in- 
vestigates the shortage. It is told by the troop 
commander at the front, Gen. James Van 
Fleet, retiring commander of the Eighth Army. 

Following are pertinent excerpts from the 
testimony before the Senate Armed Services 
Committee of General Van Fleet and Gen. 
J. Lawton Collins, Army Chief of Staff. 


usually had assigned to it from 20 to 30 battalions of artillery; 
that is, corps artillery with which they reinforce divisions. 
We gave our divisions in France an average of about 12 bat- 
talions of artillery. 

In Korea we had 2% battalions per division through prac- 
tically all of 1951. 

When I saw the Chinaman’s tactics of mass attack, using 
man power to overrun you, taking tremendous losses, but al- 
ways getting on the objective with what could come through, 
I said, “Well, the only way you could mow that down is 
with artillery; you have got to mow it down”; and what beav- 
tiful targets, like potshooting at ducks, wonderful opportunity, 
providing we had the firepower to mow it down. But we did 
not have the firepower. 

In that attack we used mass air attacks. We used the B-29', 
the heavy bombers from Okinawa, to drop bombs right in 
front of our front lines; the first time, I believe, a B-29 was 
used for close air support, to thicken the shelling that would 
stop the mass attacks. 

So, I immediately recommended an enormous program of 
artillery battalions supporting. It was gradually built up. 

Well, the amount of ammunition you shoot per gun per 
day is based on World War II experience tables. That is a 
measure of the quantity you use over a long period of time; 
that is, there would be some days no shooting, other days vio- 
lent combat, in which you would shoot several times the da) 
of fire for that period, but some guns would not be com- 
mitted over here, would not shoot any. But over a period of 
months you get a measure of requirements of ammunition 
per gun per day, and that experience table is, of course, 
worked out. Let us take one particular weapon, the 155-milli- 








meter howitzer, which is one of our finest weapons. 

The measure of fire for this weapon is 40 rounds per gu? 
per day, based upon a great number of guns for the battle 
in France. 

Now, naturally, with fewer guns, you have to shoot mor 
to make up for the shortage of weapons. In other words, 2 
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guns can shoot 4 rounds by each shooting twice; but, if 
you have 1 gun, it has to shoot all 4. So, for Korea, the meas- 
ure of rounds per gun per day should be greatly increased, 
using as the standard of measure what we experienced in 
France. Well, that was never recognized; that is, our shortage 
of pieces. 

Then again, when you have mass attacks, fanatical attacks, 
you have to burn up the ammunition and stop it or be overrun. 
So, in some of our fighting in Korea, we have to match mass, 
human-wave tactics with steel rather than with bodies. So, I 
have advocated an increased allotment of ammunition per gun 
per day for two reasons: More violent battle at times and 
fewer weapons to shoot the ammunition, both factors dictating 
a greater rate per gun per day. 

Well, to go back to the day of fire: Taking the same factors 
we had in France of 40 rounds per gun per day, our ration 
was around 32 rounds per gun instead of 40 for a short period 
authorized during some active fighting. That was only for a 
month. Then, it dropped down. 

Chairman Saltonstall (Rep.), of Massachusetts: That is 
all you had the ammunition for? 

Van Fleet: That is the only flow of ammunition that—we 
did have a flow, not from the United States; and our factories 
and stockpiles were depleted, and we were having to eat off 
the stockpile in the Far East. 

In other words, it showed in hard battle that stockpiling 
drops—it showed how it drops—and it got down so low that I 
was issuing orders to my corps commanders, “Don’t shoot the 
155 howitzer; we must save the ammunition.” I have issued 
many such directives at times to save on certain categories, 
and substituting other categories where we had: a better situ- 
ation. 

The quantity of ammunition through November and De- 
cember built up a little bit so that by the end of 1952 it was 
approaching, but still just under, the critical stock level for 
the Far East. That has improved though in January; I do not 
have the figures. 

Now, throughout this period we always had promises— 
“Well, it is going to be better.” That is the story I got continu- 
ously, “It is going to be better; we have got an appropriation 
of money now; we have got funds from Congress, and we are 
putting it to work, and the factories are going to put it out”; 
but, for one reason or another, it has not come out yet. But the 
story today is it will be out this summer. 

Saltonstall: If this is a proper question—I do not know 
how to phrase it—in your opinion, were lives lost because we 
failed to send enough ammunition or was it that you just could 
not advance? i 

Van Fleet: The lack of ammunition means that you do 
not shoot as much as you wish, that you do not shoot at all the 
targets of opportunity; that when the enemy is firing at you, 
you do not fire a sufficient amount to silence his fire, counter- 
battery; that you do not maintain fire superiority on the battle- 
field because you cannot shoot enough that you would like to 
shoot, and all our regimental, all our battalion commanders, 
division, corps, and myself would like to shoot more, and the 
more you shoot, the more enemy you kill, and the more Amer- 
ican lives you save; that is just axiomatic. 


Wanted: Grenades, Mortar Shells 

Senator Russell (Dem.), of Georgia: General, you state 
that the average for World War II was 4 battalions of artillery 
toa division, and that you had 2%, I believe, in 1951. Has that 
situation been corrected, and do you have 4 battalions to the 
division at this time? 

Van Fleet: The artillery there today is sufficient. 





Now, I say sufficient because if you have enough pieces to 
get distribution across the front to start an action or to support 
action, if that action gets critical you can always move artil- 
lery to the battle. 

What we need today is not more tubes, but more shells to 
§0 through those tubes. In other words, there are in Korea 
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today enough tubes or guns to shoot the ammunition that is 
there and predicted that can be there in the foreseeable fu- 
ture, so we do not have a critical shortage of weapons, but it 
is the bullets for those weapons. 

Russell: Getting back to this ammunition, was there ever 
any shortage of small-arms ammunition, rifles, machine guns? 

Van Fleet: No, sir. 

Russell: That was always sufficient? 

Van Fleet: There have been two other very critical short- 
ages, which are hand grenades and 81-millimeter mortar am- 
munition. 

Russell: Hand grenades? 

Van Fleet: They were critical. 

Russell: Hand grenades? 

Van Fleet: Hand grenades. 

Russell: That is amazing to me. 

Van Fleet: The hand grenades, the normal quantity that 
a man has, is, as I remember it, 4. In Korea he likes to have a 
whole case of it there in his trench. When a Chinaman starts 
coming up he is throwing those out as fast as he can, down- 
hill; that is his defense, and he feels rather secure by having 
them, but we have not always had them in that quantity. 


Requests From the Front 

Russell; Have you asked for more? 

Van Fleet: Oh, yes, sir; been urging it in my recommen- 
dation, but that is being corrected now. A lot of hand gre- 
nades have been manufactured in Japan. The ROK’s have 
manufactured their own grenades in an arsenal in Pusan. 

The 81-millimeter mortar is another very critical item. It is 
the favorite weapon that the doughboy leans on when he is 
in trouble because it is an infantry weapon; it is in his hands, 
it is immediately available, it is in his area, and when the 
Chinaman is probing there his first thought and the quickest 
is to use the weapon that he knows most about, and in his 
authority, and he will use an 81 mortar, not up to what his 
normal ration is, but within his restricted ration. 

We have endeavored to stop him from using that weapon 
and forced him to use artillery or other weapons, and not 
shoot his 81, in the interest of building up an emergency sup- 
ply, making that pile there a little bigger, that is still a 
critical shortage. 

Russell: The 81 is equivalent to and is one of the most 
deadly weapons of modern warfare, General, is it not; and you 
get more casualties out of that type of weapon? 

Van Fleet: It is a very effective weapon to use, sir. 

Russell: Did you make the necessary representations 
about grenades and for the 81 and for the 155 shells almost 
immediately upon your going to Korea? 

Van Fleet: I will not say immediately, but the files are 
full of correspondence and radios on the subject. It goes con- 
tinuously back and forth, an almost daily chatter on it. 

Russell: I mean it has been more than 12 months since 
you first asked for additional ammunition? 

Van Fleet: Oh, yes. 

Russell: What reply was given to you in response to your 
request, General? 

Van Fleet: Well, it was generally hopeful that the situa- 
tion is improving and will be better soon; a hopeful response. 

Russell: And you have reiterated your request? 

Van Fleet: Yes, sir. 

Russell: And you get practically the same answer, you get 
the same answer, the same thing, “We are trying to get it?” 

Van Fleet: Yes, sir. You understand, Senator, I can appre- 
ciate the feeling of how much more millions do you want to 
put into production if there were to be a cease-fire, and play- 
ing that gamble of investing hard dollars as against the hoped- 
for armistice and, I suppose, our Korean war was not expected 
to go so long. 

Russell: That explanation may suit you, General, but it 
would not satisfy me at all. 

Van Fleet: Well, initially, it was expected that it could be 
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done on the ammunition in storage left over from World War 
II, in other words, World War II stocks. 

When we began to dip into that, it needed new production, 
and new production did not get under way quick enough or 
big enough, and there was always a troublesome delay. Now, 
that is the story back here, and that I only know from hearsay. 
I am not the authority on that. 

Russell: Well, I cannot account for it because we have 
been told that there is no actual shortage which existed ex- 
cept in a few very rare things like, perhaps, phosphorus 
shells and things of that kind. I believe that is the illuminat- 
ing shell you use at night to pick up the enemy when they 
are on the attack. 

Van Fleet: Yes. Come to think about it, we were in 1951 
very short of illuminating shells, especially those fired by the 
60-millimeter mortar, and I believe a quantity of those were 
flown over all the way from the States. Someone asked about 
air supply. I believe those were flown over. 


U.S. Guns and the Enemy’s 

Russell: General, have you noticed newspaper articles 
about the intense amount of ammunition you have expended 
there in Korea; that we shot up more shells than during 
World War II, and dropped more bombs than we did in 
World War II? 

Van Fleet: I have heard that statement, too, but I do not 
know the facts. The war in Korea is getting on to 3 years, and 
the war in France, you know, was 10 months. 

Russell: It was a mobile war, whereas we have been oc- 
cupying the same lines for some time in Korea. 

Van Fleet: I want to say this: In the early part of the Ko- 
rean war, the enemy did not have too much artillery, but 
since we have been sitting down he has built up his artillery; 
he has twice as much as we do. 

Russell: Twice? 

Van Fleet: He has twice as many field-artillery pieces as 
we have. 

Russell: Twice as many pieces? 

Van Fleet: Yes, sir. 

Russell: They do not have near as much ammunition. 

Van Fleet: No, sir. It has become an artillery battle rather 
than an infantry battle, and that accounts for why we need to 
shoot more, and why we do shoot far more than the enemy 
does. 

Russell: We see figures sometimes that show that they 
only fire a fraction or percentage of the number of the shells 
against our lines that we do against theirs—I have forgotten 
what it was, 12, 15 per cent, something like that. 

Van Fleet: Yes; it is today about a 6 to 1 ratio. 

Russell: Six to one? 

Van Fleet: But that will give you a false conclusion there. 
That is being quoted in the Department of Defense as a fac- 
tor that we have plenty and we are doing all right, and I dis- 
agree with them on that because if you apply that to the Air 
Force then we should not send so many planes north. We 
should not send any because the enemy does not send any 
at us. 

Russell: I want it to be specifically understood I am not 
undertaking particularly to apply any such ratio to our troops. 

Van Fleet: Yes. 

Russell: I want us to have every shell over there that is 
necessary to be fired, and I am sure every Member of Congress 
shares that feeling, and it comes as a great surprise to me that 
there has been a shortage. 

Immediately after the beginning of the war in Korea Con- 
gress appropriated all the funds that were requested, and it is 
inconceivable to me that on simple items like a hand grenade 
or 8l1-mm. mortar shell there could be any shortage, because 
it does not take long to tool up and build that kind of plant 
for making that ammunition. We ought to be able to start pro- 
duction in it in a matter of days and not weeks, and it is 
shocking to me to hear that there has been any shortage that 
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required our units to be rationed. I do not care if it is neces. 
sary for them to fire one shell a week or a million, I want to 
heve the rounds of ammunition there. 

Van Fleet: (This answer paraphrased as follows for secu- 
rity reasons: Bearing in mind that you normally have an au. 
thorized level of a prescribed number of days, with a critical 
level which is below your authorized level, in November, 
1952, 3 months ago, the actual level got down well below 
even the critical level.) 

Russell: On hand grenades? 

Van Fleet: Yes, sir; that is in the Far East, not just in 
Korea. The authorized level is still based upon World War II 
experience where they did not use many grenades, and ow 
recommendation that comes from all our infantry units is that 
allowance of grenades should be vastly increased. 

But on 8l-mm. we have always been below the critical 


level, except for a two-week period in September, last Sep. 


tember, when we slightly exceeded it. 

Russell: If they were to mount a major offensive around 
the entire front you would consume that amount in a very 
few days, would you not? 

Van Fleet: Because of that small supply or critical—below 
the critical level—by the end of December, I had practically 
prohibited anyone using 8l-mm. ammunition except in ex- 
treme emergency. 

Russell: Have you discussed this situation with the Penta- 
gon since you have returned from Korea? 

Van Fleet: Yes; I have reason to believe that it has im- 
proved, and the reports are that the factories are turning it 
out now in a very short time. 

Russell: When did you first go to Korea, General? 

Van Fleet: In April of 1951. 

Russell: Almost 2 years. 

Van Fleet: Yes, sir. 

Russell: I shall not pursue that any further other than 
to say it is startling. 

Van Fleet: I would like to say that for the type of fighting 
in Korea, there is a statement made that there is adequate 
ammunition or you reverse that statement and say that be- 
cause of the restrictions on ammunition we cannot shoot more 
or we cannot correct the sit-down into a more fluid warfare, 
or you can say it the way to suit you. Sure, if there is a sit- 
down and no fighting, there is no ammunition requirement, 
therefore, no shortage. 

Russell: But it does serve as a limitation on you in the 
event fighting breaks out or for the commanding general. 

Van Fleet: Yes, sir; we are taking a gamble, a risk. Of 
course, we know what we are going to do. Usually our plans 
are projected pretty well into the future as to what our require- 
ments would be as dictated by us, but should the enemy start 
something, which is unpredictable, then do we have enough 
to meet his offensive, and I say, “No.” 


When Reserves Were Zero 

Byrd: When did you report the shortage of ammunition? 

Van Fleet: Reports go in daily. It is a daily report from 
the Eighth Army to the Far East Command on our status. 

Byrd: That started at the beginning of when you first went 
to Korea? 

Van Fleet: Yes, sir; and, as a matter of fact, our supply of 
ammunition in May of 1951 in our dumps in Korea went to 
zero, and the only ammunition we had was in forward areas 
near the guns. 

Byrd: In other words, it was practically a daily report 
during this period, is that true, the shortage? 

Van Fleet: Yes, sir; is a matter of current information 
always. 

Byrd: What is your opinion of the reason for the shortage? 
The lack of planning, as you indicated a little while ago, or 
what? 

Van Fleet: The reason for the shortage is the hope that 
the war would end. 
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Byrd: And it has been a deterrent to you, an obstacle, 
toward winning this military victory that you have mentioned? 
Van Fleet: Ammunition is one of the major factors; yes. 
-_ Byrd: Would you have won a military victory if you had 

au. @ the ammunition? 

cal (Van Fleet: I would not say that, sir; no. To get the victory 
you have to have a mission, a directive, that turns you loose 
with an approved plan, and then you must have the means to 
execute that mission. 

Byrd: Our situation from the military standpoint is not 
as good as it would have been had you had the ammunition, 
‘eis that correct? ai 
ou Van Fleet: That is right, sir. / 
hat @ Byrd: You were quoted, I think, General, in the news- 

papers, as I recall it, as saying on two occasions that you 
ical could have gotten the military victory in Korea, is that 
ep. correct? ' 
= Van Fleet: I think that was a little overstated in the paper, 
ind or we might define what you mean by a military victory. 
rere I would not say a complete victory, but in June of 1951 we 

‘ Bhad the Communist armies on the run; they were hurting 
low badly, out of supplies, completely out of hand or control; 
ally @ they were in a panic, and were doing their best to fall as 
ex. far back as possible, and we stopped by order, did not pursue 

to finish the enemy. 
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nta- @ Byrd: Did you recommend that the attack be continued? 
Van Fleet: Oh, yes; I was crying to turn me loose. 
at Effects of Shell Shortages 


Byrd: Was the ammunition an adverse factor at that time? 
Van Fleet: No, sir; we had enough ammunition then. We 
were practically out of contact, and you were not shooting 
too much ammunition in a fluid condition; some units fired 
a great deal, but the Army, as a whole, would execute a great 
than j@ Savings. 

Byrd: If you had had the authority to go ahead and pur- 
ting J sue the enemy as far as you could what would have been the 
uate | result? 
be § Van Fleet: I believe we would have gotten all his heavy 
nore @ equipment and, perhaps two or three hundred thousand 
fare, @ Prisoners. 


. sit = Byrd: Taken as a whole, you feel this shortage of ammu- 
rent, @ hition was serious in your efforts to improve our military 
position? 


the @ Van Fleet: Yes, sir. 

Byrd: I understood you to say that our enemies had twice 
OF as much artillery as we had. Did I hear that correctly? 
plans Van Fleet: They have twice the number of pieces of 
uire- § atillery; yes, sir. 
stat § Byrd: Have they had any shortage of ammunition, to 
ough § your knowledge? 

Van Fleet: No apparent shortage. Their tactics in a dug- 
in position warfare is to choose the time and place of a strike, 
and plan ahead of time the number of artillery pieces, the 

tion? § number of mortars and the build-up of ammunition they want 
from § to put on that position to do a particular job, and when they 
us. § attack, their concentrations are the heaviest I have ever ex- 
went § perienced, so that at a particular point of a line of their choice, 
time and place, they have overwhelming superiority. The posi- 
ily of F tion warfare we have gives them that initiative rather than to 
nt to § keep the initiative in our hands. 
areas For us to call the shot first, we have a mission to strike 
forward, and then the enemy has to make the second move to 
eport § meet us. That takes the initiative away from him so that he 
responds to our moves. Doing so, he cannot concentrate with- 
ation § out taking a risk elsewhere along the front, so it spreads his 
efort out, and when we spread his effort out, it is not so in- 
tense, but in the character of the war that has been going on 
tow for at least 12 months, he has had adequate—he has had 
more tubes than we had, tubes of all types, mortars, artillery, 
and an adequate supply of ammunition to give him over- 
whelming superiority at the point of strike. 
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Byrd: I think you used the expression twice as much 
artillery, yesterday. 

Van Fleet: He has twice the number of tubes. 

Byrd: Tubes. : 

Senator Hendrickson (Rep.), of New Jersey: General 
Van Fleet, you discussed at some length and in some detail 
the shortage of ammunition. What have you to say about our 
tanks? Have we had an ample supply of tanks? 

Van Fleet: Yes, sir. 

Hendrickson: And they have been adequate in every 
respect? 

Van Fleet: Yes, sir. 

Hendrickson: This shortage of ammunition, does it apply 
to the guns on the tanks as well as other guns? 

Van Fleet: No, sir; there has been an adequate supply of 
tank ammunition. 

Hendrickson: How do our tanks—I think you said some- 
thing about it yesterday—my mind is not clear on it, but how. 
do our tanks compare with the enemy tanks? 

Van Fleet: Much superior. 

Hendrickson: Much superior. 

Senator Stennis (Dem.), of Mississippi: Even with 
superiority in the air, and the tanks and the volume of fire- 
power, of course, the reason you have not moved forward 
was because the decision was not to try to move. It was first 
delayed because of these truce negotiations, and you just 
have never been given the signal to get off dead center; is 
that correct? 

Van Fleet: Yes, sir. 

Stennis: There has been no effort there whereby you 
judged you did not have the power— 

Van Fleet: Well, I have felt we had the power and have 
the power there today to do more than we are doing. 

Stennis: Yes. 

Van Fleet: To make the enemy pay a bigger price for 
staying there; to wear him down and put in attrition to keep 
that big giant that is building up from getting so powerful as 
to overwhelm us. If you do not keep whittling away it might 
destroy you. 

Stennis: It would take an increased, considerably in- 
creased, military power there to mount an offensive now? 

Van Fleet: Yes, sir; both man power and matériel. 

Stennis: Yes. 

Van Fleet: Principally ammunition, to stage a major offen- 
sive. However, I do say that whatever we have we can do 
more in Korea even today. 

Stennis: With what vou have there now? 
Van Fleet: Yes, sir. 


Communist Gain in ‘Stalemate’ 

Senator Duff (Rep.), of Pennsylvania: General, do you 
believe that the present stalemate is a definite psychological 
advantage to the Communist? 

Van Fleet: Very much so; yes, sir; very much so. The 
longer it is prolonged, the greater advantage they have, and 
I think that is one of the reasons why they do not sign an 
armistice even though an armistice would be to their great 
advantage. 

Duff: In other words, our present retusal to proceed, as 
you have indicated was your judgment, is all the time building 
up for them, while we are being more or less quiescent? 

Van Fleet: We are teaching the Chinese and the Soviets 
modern warfare. We are the best teachers, and they are the 
best pupils, and we have been teaching them everything 
about our warfare as long as we stay in Korea. 

Duff; And without pursuing— 

Van Fleet: Before that they knew nothing about modern 
warfare; they were slow-moving, blundering armies that knew 
nothing about staff procedure or supply of an army in move- 
ment, 

Duff: So that the longer, let us say, this continues in its 
present status, the greater their advantage is going to be? 
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Van Fleet: I believe they are greater prepared today in 
movement at night, infiltration, of supplies forward and small 
columns, greater decentralization of spread-out and camou- 
flage. We have forced them to go to that, use those means. 

Duff: While we had the advantage we are not exploiting 
that advantage and are waiting for them to catch up with us? 

Van Fleet: Yes, sir; they are apt students. 

Senator Symington (Dem.), of Missouri: Do you think 
that our pilots should have the right of “hot pursuit” across 
the Yalu? 

Van Fleet: I certainly do. 

Senator Cooper (Rep.), of Kentucky: I would just like to 
ask you this: Prior to the commencement of the negotiations 
for an armistice, did you ever have any fixed military objec- 
tive or mission? 

Van Fleet: Yes, sir. It was to— 

Cooper: Was it just to destroy their army, was it to reach 
any particular place? 

Van Fleet: You must have a mission and the means. Now, 
the means are the ammunition—ammunition is one of the 
means—replacements, adequate personnel and in other re- 
quirements for battle. Having had all those means to make 
battle, you still need a policy decision or a mission to proceed. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Van Fleet: I believe if we had the means we could 
achieve victory, and everyone in the Eighth Army from 
Army down to the smallest unit believes that he can defeat 
the enemy, and that being dug in is not an insurmountable 
obstacle. 

Cooper: Yes; I saw you at Metz; they were dug in there. 

You talked about the amount of build-up of the Chinese 
forces. Are you able to ascertain whether or not the new forces 
that are coming in, Chinese forces, are well trained and well 
equipped? 

Van Fleet: Yes; they are well equipped, and reasonably 
well trained. They are well supplied, exceptionally well sup- 
plied, and with an exceptionally good replacement system; 
that is, each of their armies has a replacement division of some 
five to eight thousand men ready to replace losses. 


Views of Chief of Staff 


General Collins (Chief of Staff, U.S. Army)—opening his 
testimony with a statement: We are literally fighting a war in 
peacetime, or what is supposed to be peacetime. This is some- 
thing unprecedented in American history. We have been mo- 
bilizing, fighting a large-scale war, and demobilizing, all at 
the same time. Never before have we struggled to meet enor- 
mous battlefield rates of consumption of matériel with only a 
limited mobilization of this nation’s great industrial capacity. 

When considering the ammunition situation, responsible 
authorities in Washington must consider not only each mili- 
tary theater of operations but the global situation as well. 
About 50 per cent of our Army today is overseas. Most of our 
forces are in the Far East and Europe, but others are guarding 
vital outposts elsewhere throughout the world. The ammuni- 
tion reserve stocks necessary, both overseas and in the United 
States, to back up these forces are of tremendous importance. 
Similarly, the commander of an active theater—such as the 
Far East Command, which includes Korea— is responsible for, 
and must weigh carefully, the distribution of ammunition in 
his theater. Finally, the Eighth Army commander must hold 
some ammunition in reserve and arrange a system for alloca- 
tion to his front-line units. The fighting in Korea is, of course, 
of the gravest concern to all of us. However, any examination 
of ammunition supplies in Korea cannot be isolated from our 
ammunition supplies world wide. 

It is not only natural—it is the duty of a field commander 
in battle to concern himself with the situation in his particu- 
lar command. At times, he may even disagree with a higher 
commander on what he thinks he needs to accomplish his 
mission; and it is entirely possible that they both may be right; 
for they are making their estimates from different points of 
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view, and with different responsibilities. It is also possible th 
their estimates may be based on different concepts of the j 
to be done. In other words, “What is the mission and how js 
to be carried out?”—or in layman’s language, “What is thy 
job, and how is it to be done?” and “How much is required 
do that job?” 

Every combat commander is interested in getting as ma 
weapons and as much ammunition as possible for his troox 
It is to be expected that vigorous, aggressive commande 
will demand more and more ammunition. When I was a 4 
vision commander during the campaigns on Guadalcanal anj 
in New Georgia in the South Pacific, and a corps commank 
in Europe, I was always concernea with the amount of amm 
nition I had, and the tanks, artillery, and aircraft to shoot jt 
particularly if I thought I could get my hands on any mor 

As I have said many times, I have not been satisfied, anj 
I still am not satisfied, with our ammunition reserve stock! 
which is really one of the true measures of our complete read 
ness to fight. 


General Clark: ‘Always Enough’ 


Only last week the present theater commander in the Fy 
East, General Clark, said that there had been some rationing 
of artillery ammunition but added: 

There was always enough whenever we needed to shoot it- 
in any quantity. The Eighth Army has enough ammunition to 
stop any all-out Red offensive in Korea. 

Here in the United States we have been concerned not onk 
about the ammunition in the hands of troops, and in reserve 
in Korea and to meet contingencies in the Far East Command, 
but also about our over-all reserves to meet a potential threi 
in Europe and elsewhere in the world. In this regard, a specid 
subcommittee of the House visited Korea during the perio 
August 15, 1952—that is, last year—and September 14, 1952 
This is what the committee’s report says: 

One of the principal matters of concern to the committee 
prior to its departure from the United States was the alleged 
shortages of ammunition in the forward areas. In Korea and 
the Far East, the committee was gratified to find that these 
alleged shortages of ammunition were by no means as critical 
as had been rumored. Based upon the testimony of high- 





ranking officers, the committee concluded that the ammunition 
supply is entirely adequate to meet the present tempo of the 
war and any foreseeable emergency that may arise. At the 
same time, considering the over-all world picture, it is highly 
important that the production of certain types of ammunition 
be increased. Two factors which seem to have considerable 
bearing upon the production of ammunition are the recent 
steel strike— 

I am still quoting the committee now— 

and the apparently inevitable delay between determination of 
needs and the actual receipt of the ammunition end produc- 
tion. Factories must be placed in operation, assembly lines 
organized, and all of the other elements of mass production 
must be effectively carried out well in advance of the actual 
turnout of ammunition, 

There is no lack, however, in this respect from which the 
enemies of our country can receive any gratification or en- 
couragement. 

Thus far, I have tried to make it clear that there is a dif- 
ference between ammunition stocks in reserve and those in the 
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hands of front-line troops. That is why it is important that 
there be a complete understanding of just what we are talk 
ing about, for there can be wide differences in the use 0 
the term “shortage.” It is largely a matter of determinin 
“how much is enough” and “enough for what purpose.” 

Our problem has always been—and this has often bee 
stated publicly—that we have not been able to build our am 
munition reserve stockages to the point where we feel they 
should be. On the other hand, there has never been a short 
age of ammunition in the hands of our troops, unless some 
isolated instance because of local difficulties of distribution, 
either to .repel an attack that actually developed or to com 
duct our own operations. It is important that this be under 









stood not only to reassure the American people and theit 
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United Nations partners who have troops in Korea, but to 
give pause to the enemy who might otherwise be misled into 
further aggression because of a mistaken belief that such ag- 
gression could be successful. 

Byrd: General Van Fleet should be permitted to read 
reports he has concerning the shortage of ammunition. 

Van Fleet: Mr. Chairman, I make the point that the 
amount of ammunition that we shoot in Korea is not con- 
trolled by what we have at the gun or in the hands of the 
troops at the front, but rather is controlled by two factors: 
One, when we are in trouble we may shoot; and the second, 
the amount of ammunition being sent to the Far East. 

The supply in the Far East has been under the normal level 
in a number of categories; it has been below a critical level. 
Therefore, we have been seriously rationed in certain items, 
and because of that rationing we do not shoot those pieces 
along the front if we can possibly avoid it. The troops must be 
in trouble in order to shoot the ammunition in their hands. 

This is a situation and a condition that has existed for a 
long time but I understand it is greatly improved as of now. 

In support of that condition I would like to quote briefly 
some extracts from communications. 

From a letter sent to me by General Clark by radio, dated 
Dec. 1, 1952. It says: 

I have just received a personal letter from Secretary Lovett 
which contains the first firm indication that our ammunition 
supply situation is fully appreciated in Washington and that 
positive action is being initiated to orient production to meet 
your requirements. 

Mr. Lovett now advises the Army will now deal with the 
short rounds of ammunition problem as though we were under 
full mobilization and that the situation will be given overriding 
priorities. Furthermore, every effort will be made to deliver 
the ammunition by the most expeditious means. While it may 
be several months before the fruits of this effort become ap- 
parent, I will pass them on to you by increased available 
supply rates at the earliest possible moment. 

While we are still a long ways from being out of the woods 
I am convinced my repeated requests for increased supply 
have finally struck home and the ammunition supply road 
ahead will be considerably smoother. 


General Clark: ‘Conserve Ammunition’ 
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Now, in reply to a study I submitted for the need of firing 
more ammunition in order to control the enemy artillery and 
mortar fire, in other words, our counterbattery fires to sup- 
press enemy fires, and presenting the problem that has become 
increasingly a difficult problem through 1952 during a period 
when the enemy artillery and mortars built up considerably, 


}’ General Clark wrote me under date of Nov. 10, 1952, and I 


quote: 

1 thoroughly appreciate the problem you are up against 
with regard to enemy artillery and mortars. I must, however, 
impress upon you the necessity to conserve ammunition. 

Shoosmith— 

one of his deputies— 
gave your chief of staff an analysis of the ammunition situation 
in the Far East which included my agreement to an increased 
allotment for Eighth Army for a limited period. You will, 
I know, appreciate that we cannot continue these increased 
rates for any lengthy period. I am entirely dependent on re- 
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ceipts from the States and I must insure an adequate reserve. 

It will not be possible, therefore, to continue your present 
tate of expenditure. We are encountering for the first time 
probably since World War I a stalemated defensive situation 
against an enemy equipped with artillery in quantities com- 
mensurate with our own and capable of employing it in a 
manner which is influencing the battle. 

Perhaps, because there has been no necessity for countering 
the enemy’s artillery as a primary mission, we have not paid 
sufficient attention to counterbattery procedures and_tech- 
niques in the past. 

Under the date of Sept. 3, 1952, I was informed in a mes- 
sage from General Clark, and I quote: 
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Steel strike has seriously reduced the amount of ammuni- 
tion being received on new production. Present estimates are 
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that approximately 37 per cent of artillery ammunition pro- 
duction for 1952 has been lost. The above-listed ammunition 
are the most critical types, 

That is these heavier caliber there mentioned. 

All ammunition containing sizable quantities of steel are 
affected and expenditures should be reviewed accordingly. 
To go back as far as July 1952, he writes to me—General 

Clark writes to me: 

As you will see in reviewing the study of the ammunition 
in the Far East, the supply of 155-millimeter ammunition is 
far from satisfactory. As much as I would like te remove 
rationing of this item I believe you will agree that to do so at 
this time would involve a risk we cannot afford to take. 

I quoted those few comments, Mr. Chairman, merely to 
back up my testimony that we have had a shortage, and it 
has been seriously rationed, and when we use the word 
“rationed,” everything is rationed, even two eggs per man 
per morning. His full allowance is rationed; that is the ration. 

But when we cut that normal ration in half, even lower, 
then it is a serious ration. . 
Saltonstall: Is that all? 

Van Fleet: That is my statement at this time. 


Billions Spent, Arms Scarce 


Byrd: I think this is something that should be gone into 
right to the very roots of it. I just cannot understand the situa- 
tion. Here we have appropriated for the last 3 fiscal years 160 
billion dollars to the military and by July 1 we will have spent 
by the estimates 103 billion, and yet we have not got enough 
ammunition to fight a war in Korea. In my judgment that 
is a national scandal, and it is the duty of this committee 
to go into, right to the bottom of it and find out who is 
responsible for this situation, and somebody should be pun- 
ished for it. 

General Collins, when was the so-called armistice started? 

Collins: Let me check my notes. 

Byrd: “So-called” is correct, isn’t it? 

Collins: July of 1951, the 10th of July, 1951. 

Byrd: How long did it last? 

Collins: It has never been terminated. 

Byrd: How long did we have a sit-down war in Korea? 

Collins: I don’t know what date you would date that from, 
Senator. 

Byrd: It was a good while, wasn’t it? 

Collins: I would say that the U. N. offensive to capture 
the Kumhwa Triangle was in June of 1951. On the 7th of 
October our troops captured Heartbreak Ridge.. That was 
after the truce talks began at Kaesong. 

Byrd: Part of the time it has been a sit-down war, hasn't 
it, during this armistice? 

Collins: Yes, sir. 

Byrd: What percentage of the time in the past year or 
two would you think that would be? What I want to ask you 
after that is what would have happened to the ammunition 
which we don’t seem to have now, if there had been a real 
all-out war all through this period? 

Collins: Well, the ammunition perhaps was one of the 
factors. 

Byrd: Answer the other first, if you please. What part of 
the time since this so-called armistice started would you 
regard as a kind of a sit-down war, no actual fighting? 

Collins: 1 would say that in accordance with the nation- 
al policy that during the period of the armistice there has 
been no offensives directed by the Eighth Army. That is not 
a military decision, you understand, Senator Byrd. That is in 
accordance with national policy. 

Byrd: Didn’t General Van Fleet have an offensive in June 
1951? : 

Collins: Well, if it was, it was a local offensive, if I recall 
rightly. Maybe General Van Fleet can answer that directly. 
These specific dates are rather hard to recapture now, sir. 

Van Fleet: The operations going on in the early part of 
1951 were limited offensives. 
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Byrd: What was the date, General, that you told the com- 
mittee that you thought you could have gotten a very great 
victory had you been permitted to go ahead? Wasn’t that 
June, 1951? 

Van Fleet: Early June of 1951. 

Byrd: That is the offensive I was talking about was the 
one in June 1951. 

Van Fleet: That was the counteroffensive, limited in na- 
ture. 

Byrd: What per cent of the time do you think then, Gen- 
eral, that we have been more or less inactive? 

Collins: I would say that we have been inactive since 
about the time that we established the present position, Sena- 
tor Byrd, relatively inactive. 

Byrd: Did you anticipate that there would be peace or 
something after this armistice and letdown on the procure- 
ment of ammunition or not? 

Collins: The Army, Senator Byrd, has committed its 
moneys as fast as they were appropriated under the guide 
lines given to the Army, and there has been no letdown on the 
part of any agency of the Department of the Army in its 
effort to produce ammunition as rapidly and as effectively as 
we know how. 

Byrd: And you have done all you could to get ammunition 
during this period? 

Collins: Yes, sir. 


Congress Voted the Money 

Byrd: There is nothing else that could have been done. 
You got all the money you wanted, all the priorities you 
wanted? You had everything? 

Collins: I didn’t say that, Senator. 

Byrd: You got all you asked for. 

Collins: I said that the Army was given all that the Depart- 
ment of Defense asked the Congress for. I didn’t say that we 
had all the priorities or anything else. That is what my state- 
ment was. 

The Army got from the Congress, under the condition of 
the times, all of the money that the Army asked Congress for 
as part of the approved budget of the President as submitted 
to the Congress. 

Byrd: What I would want to bring out is that had we 
not had this armistice, this ammunition situation would have 
been far more critical than it is, as bad as it is. 

Collins: But if we didn’t have the armistice, maybe some- 
body would have said, “Cut out all the rules and regulations 
under which you are operating. We will give you more money. 
Open new plants and cut out maybe civilian production and 
give priority to machine tools, materials, no limitation on 
civilian personnel,” and a lot of other things. I can’t say what 
the results would have been. 

Byrd: Looking back upon this so-called armistice, do you 
think it was a wise thing or not from the standpoint of this 
country? 

Collins: Again, Senator, I can give you a personal judg- 
ment, but what that has to do with the question of ammuni- 
tion shortage or not I don’t know, sir, and I as a military man 
do not make the decisions as to whether there should have 
been an armistice or not, a military armistice, and therefore 
I would prefer not to answer that question, which is way 
beyond my field as a military man. 

Byrd: General, is there any priority on ammunition to dif- 
ferent sections of the war? 

Collins: Yes, sir. Korea has a top priority and always has 
had. 

Byrd: Would General Van Fleet mind answering that 
question as to the artillery, the comparative strength in artil- 
lery between ourselves and the Communists? 

Van Fleet: About a year ago the Eighth Army artillery 
was about 80 battalions under what it would need to compare 
with what was available to similar forces in Europe during 
World War II. We were under strength in artillery. 








However, that has largely been corrected as of today with 
the activation of manv Korean battalions and a few more 
American battalions. The need for artillery pieces is not great 
today because I believe there is enough artillery guns there 
to cover the front and shoot the ammunition available. Now 
your question originally was on the enemy artillery? 

Byrd: Yes, that is right, the comparative strength. 

Van Fleet: The build-up has been rapid during the past 
year, so that he has approximately a ratio of 2 to 1 over us, 
However, he does not have the ammunition to shoot through 
those tubes. 

What makes the artillery picture difficult is that in the past 
eight months it has become an artillery war rather than an 
infantry war. It is more difficult to destroy enemy artillery 
with our counterfire than it used to be in war, because this 
enemy is dug in. His artillery is in caves and it is scattered 
and it is more difficult to destroy. It is more difficult to silence 
during battle. spon 

The German artillery would stop firing at the moment one § orga 
of our artillery observation planes went in the air. The Chinese § polic 
artillery will not cease fire. He keeps shooting, so it has be} I | 
come an increasingly hard war and has become an artillery § the « 
battle. That is why the subject of ammunition has become so § don’t 
important we will say in the last eight months especially. J casu: 

Collins: May | add something to that, Senator. I agree § Fh 
with what General Van Fleet has said, but it is also true that § Ce 
the caliber of our artillery and the caliber of our mortars § weig 
generally speaking are heavier than those of the enemy. Our §to h 
rates of fire, which is combined with the number of pieces, § cond 
which is the thing that counts, not just the mere numbers, as § Th 
I indicated this morning, we have fired anywhere from 6 to § § objec 
times as much rounds back, but the weight of those rounds § whic! 
is still greater. by th 

You must also add to that the fact that we have excellent} Ne 
close-support aviation from the Air Force, naval fliers and § invol 
Marine fliers intended to do exactly the same thing that heavy f beyon 
artillery does, so therefore you cannot just talk about artillery jj factor 
all by itself. You have got to talk about mortar fire, you have Sal 
got to talk about tank fire, you have got to talk about close-|f tive a 
support aviation fire, and the preponderance on our side is}} want 
tremendous. Th 

Senator Flanders (Rep.), of Vermont: Well, it still seems} antici 
to me as though the sit-down war were tremendously ex-§ the p 
pensive ammunitionwise as compared with, we will say, aff there 
successful war of movement. which 

Collins: I would say I would agree with that; yes, sir. Co 

Flanders: I am glad of that, because we have had the pay if 
blessings of a sit-down war explained to us over and over questi 
again, and I am glad to know that the soldier does not neces-§§ what 
sarily find the same satisfactions in that that some of. thejf questi 








civilian branches of our Government do. Fla 
Collins: No soldier finds satisfaction in sitting down in the}{ sit-dor 
face of the enemy. astical 
truce, 

A Policy of Shortage? go far 
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Flanders: Now that leads to another question. There are} 
various phrases in this testimony which keep cropping up, 
and they are related to this sit-down question. You speak 
about sufficient ammunition to carry out a mission, and 0c 
casionally the phrase “limited objectives” comes up, and 
things of that sort, all relating to the national policy with 
regard to this situation in Korea. 

The national policy is a sit-down. Now I want to raise this 
question. You may be able to answer it, you may be unable t 
answer it. I can conceive of circumstances under which yo 
wouldn’t want to answer it, but I raise this question: 

If in order to have anything more active than the sit-down 


















in order to have a breakthrough or a runaround or whatevelj I ju: 
may come next, you require for the period of the attempt have t 
very much larger supply of ammunition, and if you don’t havéjout he 





that larger supply, then you can’t either attempt to breat§word | 
through or run around, you are held on a leash. Politic: 
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Now I am asking whether that leash is a part of policy or 
whether it just happens? In other words, is the short supply 
t of ammunition a means of control so as to make sure that 
national policy will be effectuated—it’s a bum policy, by the 
way, but to make sure that national policy will be effectuated 
-or did that lack of ammunition just come about because you 
couldn't do any better? That is the next question, and as I 
have indicated, you can reply in any way you see fit, and I 
s | won't try to guess what your reply will be. 

h § Collins: Senator, I think there are several elements in- 
’ Byolved in that question. Let me take a shot at it to say what I 
s feel I can or should answer in my position. I will say this: 
n | That needless to say, I don’t make the national policy. 

ry Flanders: I absolve vou of that. 


j | How Casualties Affect Strategy 
Collins: As a member of the Chiefs, I have a certain re- 
sponsibility as one of the Chiefs of Staff, which is one of the 
ne | organizations which is consulted in the making of national 
se § policy. 
yee § 1 will say that the question of ammunition is only one of 
ty & the elements of course in whether you attack or whether you 
so don’t. There is another very important element, which is 
casualties. 
ree} Flanders: That I left out of my remarks. 
hat @ Collins: And it is a very serious question that has to be 
ars # weighed very carefully by the men who make the policy as 
Yur to how many casualties we have to take under various 
es, | conditions. , 
as) There is also the very serious question as to what is your 
0 § H objective, and whether or not the expenditure of the casualties 
nds § which would result from more active operations is warranted 
by the expected results. 
ent) Now, needless to say, there are many elements of judgment 
and § involved in that, very serious questions of judgment that are 
avy | beyond my sphere, but I will say that ammunition is only one 
lery | factor involved in this terribly difficult and complex problem. 
ave! Saltonstall: General Collins, isn’t this a fairly interpre- 
ose-|j tive answer to Senator Flanders” question? Maybe you won't 
e is want to say “Yes” or “No” to this. 
The long and short of it is that a so-called sit-down was not 
ems anticipated when it came. It came from the enemy, but from 
ex-§ the point of view of ammunition, because of the shortage 
y, ag there and the lack of productive facilities, the actual sit-down 
which was initiated by our enemy was helpful when it came. 
; Collins: Senator, again that is a question I couldn’t possibly 
the yay “Yes” or “No” to. If you wish to get into that aspect of the 
over question, it seems to me that you have to get way beyond 
sces-(j what I understood was the point at hand, and that is the 
the/f question of the production of ammunition. 
Flanders: I wouldn't want to agree to the notion that the 
1 thelf sit-down policy was initiated by our enemy. It was enthusi- 
astically received by our enemy and was implemented by the 
truce, but we had already in effect decided that we wouldn't 
go far beyond the 38th parallel before the truce appeared on 
> arell the horizon at all, and that was very much in the interests of 
; up, the enemy and the enemy has documented that and imple- 
peak} mented it, to use favorite Washington words, and in other 
1 oc-§words made an idea become a hard fact by initiating the 
and truce, but that is something else again. : 
with} Now let me wind up that thought by saying something on 
my own account which you do not have to assent to, General 
Collins, and that is this: that if there was a desire to prevent 
an able and active general from taking advantage of a re- 
pteating and broken enemy, I can’t conceive of any better 
way to do it than by restricting his ammunition. It would be 
Jownjj the ideal way to keep him in control. 
atevell I just wanted to end, Mr. Chairman, by saying that we do 
mpt a have to distinguish, as General Collins has so often pointed 
t havejout here, between the military and the political, using the 
breal§ word “political” in its broadest sense, the military and the 
Political elements in this situation. 
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We must not blame General Collins for any of the political 
elements in the situation, but I think blame needs to be 
assessed somewhere for those, but I am willing to excuse him 
from that. 

Senator Case (Rep.), of South Dakota: Mr. Chairman, it 
seems to me that this hearing has demonstrated two propo- 
sitions. The first is that for some time we have had a sit-down 
policy in the Korean war. 

The second is that we have had an alarming shortage of 
ammunition. 

It seems to me, General, that is the trouble with this whole 
picture, that vou do use the absence of a directive or mission 
to justify a shortage of ammunition, and then on the other 
hand those who might make policy say: 

“We can’t give you a bigger objective because there is a 
shortage of ammunition,” and between the pillar and the 
post— 

Collins: No, sir, that is only one. 

Case: Well, let me finish. Between the pillar and the 
post the American people are getting sick and tired of this 
kind of a situation. 

You said we don’t make policy so we don’t need more am- 
munition. There hasn’t been trouble with ammunition. Then 
when you go to them they say, “Well, we can’t do any better 
because there is a shortage of ammunition.” 

Collins: I don’t know the relative weights that have been 
assigned by the agencies of the Government which make 
policy. As to the question of the availability of ammunition, 
available troops to fire that ammunition, available planes and 
ships and other things; the objective—what would be accom- 
plished by the projected offensive that might be launched to 
change the present situation; whether or not you could do 
that without broadening the war, for example, and achieve 
a victory is a highly problematical question, one over which 
military men and statesmen and others have labored, and I 
do not pretend to have either the authority or the acumen to 
give you an answer on it. 

I do say that ammunition is simply one of the factors that is 
involved in the question of whether or not we should change 
the present situation in Korea, or could have changed it. 

Case: I should like to ask General Van Fleet if his 
method of operation at the front was cictated by this stringent 
control on the ammunition available? 

Van Fleet: Yes, sir. It naturally influences everything we 
do along the front; the less ammunition you have, the less 
pressure you put on an enemy. 

Case: You testified the other day that in the type of war- 
fare that developed, it would have been desirable for the boy” 
at the front to have had a boxful of grenades by him, instead 
of the handful which he was allocated at times. 

Van Fleet: Yes, sir. 

Now, he probably has a box full, in the trench with him, 
but he can’t use them all up unless it is necessary to protect 
his life. 

Case: Then that is the situation where the shortages of 
ammunition determine the kind of fighting he can carry on? 

Van Fleet: The fact that the resupply is limited because of 
the stockpiles in the rear holds him down from using more 
ammunition. 


Origins of ‘Armistice’ Attempt 

Case: Did the Eighth Army, in Korea, have a directive to 
try to achieve an armistice? 

Van Fleet: The Eighth Army did not have anything to do 
with the armistice. That was a United Nations command. 

Case: Then, I will ask General Collins. 

Did General Ridgway and General Clark, either one or 
both of them, have a directive to try to achieve an armistice? 

Collins: I would hesitate to answer that precisely without 
a pretty careful check of the records as to just what instruc- 
tions were sent out. 

Case: You would? 
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Collins: I would; yes, sir. 
Cases What were they trying to do in the talks at Panmun- 
jom! 

Collins: Of course when they entered the armistice nego- 
tiations the effort was to achieve an armistice, but that was 
not by the Eighth Army, the Eighth Army didn’t enter 
them— 

Case: That was part of the mission. 

Was the armistice to be achieved by jawbone or firepower? 

Collins: When the negotiations began, there was no fight- 
ing of any consequence by either side, Senator Case, during 
the period of the initiation of the armistice. 

Case: What I am trying to get at here is: 

I don't think you can keep dodging behind the absence of a 
directive on the one hand, at the State Department, or some- 
body else dodging on the shortage of ammunition, because 
whether you call it a good policy or not, the policy apparently 
was to slow down the fighting to try to get some sort of an 
armistice; and the other day General Van Fleet told us you 
don’t get an armistice until you make the enemy want one. 

My point is that you are not going to make the enemy want 
an armistice if you have a shortage of ammunition which, in 
turn, limits the kind of operations you can carry on at the 
front. 

Collins: That question of an armistice is vastly more com- 
plicated and involves many more factors than just ammuni- 
tion, I assure you. 

It is a question of how many casualties you want to expend; 
whether you think that the casualties you would expend to 
advance to some other point would finally bring about an 
armistice or not. 

It is, let me assure you, an exceedingly complex problem, 
and far and away beyond the question of ammunition. 

Case: In your statement this morning, you said something 
like this, as I recall: 

“We have always had a sufficient supply to carry on the 
U.N. operation and to confine the enemy.” 

Collins: That is right, sir. 

Case: Well, that was certainly fitting a short supply of 
ammunition to a policy, then. 

Collins: Let me, perhaps, put it another way around: 

It appears to me that General Van Fleet feels that he did 
not have enough ammunition to do what he would like to 
have done. 

It is the point of view of the people in Washington, who 
have the responsibility, that they gave him all the ammuni- 
tion that could be given to him to accomplish the job then 
“under way. 


What Happened About Grenades 

Case: Would you, if you were in the field, commanding, 
regard a ration of four hand grenades a day to be adequate 
for a soldier at the front line? 

Collins: That is on the average, Senator, and that would 
depend wholly upon the condition of the fighting. 

As I said this morning, at one stage, 1 division expended 
7,000 hand grenades in a day. They expended 7,000. 

In other words, the hand grenades were there to expend 
them, if they were required to expend them; but if we were 
to attempt to furnish hand grenades on the basis of 1 box of 
hand grenades, 25 hand grenades per man per day, then we 
would have to divert funds, facilities, man power, and 
what not to the production of that particular item, which 
would have to come from something else—and, it is a ques- 
tion of judgment there, of relative requirements and relative 
importance. 

Case: The other day General Van Fleet said there was 
one period last year, along in the fall, October or Novem- 
ber, when the total reserve of hand grenades was down. 

Collins: That was the supply, mind you, back of the Army. 
That was what was available at that time because of the 
fact that they had had to use a great many hand grenades 
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tain; under the estimate of what the enemy might be able tog steadi 
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Van Fleet: The grenade situation today is excellent. Weg Th 
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Collins: I think in the last 2 minutes we have gotten pretty 
nearly at the nub of our problem. 

This is a complex question, particularly for laymen to un- 
derstand, and I will readily admit it. 

| said, in my testimony this morning, the thing that I have 
been concerned about, of course, is to have the ammunition 
at the front; and I say that, by and large, we have done that, 
subject to the vagaries of distribution and things of that 
character. 

The thing that we do not have is the stock levels back of 
the Eighth Army, but that is a different story than the 
business of—what have you got in the hands of the troops; 
and I am delighted that we now have in the record the 
statement that General Van Fleet has made. I think it is a 
most important statement, and I ask you ladies and gentle- 
men to please read it, now. 

Case: Mr. Chairman, would the Senator yield on a point 
here? 

It seems to me it is partly a matter of emphasis, if I just 
heard General Van Fleet correctly. He said that when you 
have that kind of level in reserve, it places restrictions upon 
the ammunition that you can use at the front. 

Now, then, I would like to ask this question of General 
Van Fleet: 

Have these restrictions which were placed upon the use 
of ammunition at the front, because of the shorter reserves, 
handicapped you in preventing the enemy from the build-up 
which they have made, since August 1951? 

Van Fleet: No. The enemy build-up in personnel had gone 
steadily ahead. 

Case: You haven't been able to interdict that build-up? 

Van Fleet: No, sir; because that build-up comes from the 
rear. 

Case: That comes from the rear— 

Van Fleet: Not from the front. 

Collins: You don’t do it with ammunition in the hands of 
the Army, sir. 


Planes vs. Supply Lines 

Case: O.K., if you want to take it that way; but as I un- 
derstand, that build-up has been accompanied by a digging 
in, and an entrenchment and development of bunkers and 
things like that which heavier use of ammunition might have 
interdicted; is that correct or not? 

Van Fleet: We would have destroyed more. 

Case: Would have destroyed more of the kind of build-up; 
with the troops and bringing in these supplies, and digging 
in, So to speak, so that he is in a relatively stronger position 
today than he was in August, 1951? 

Van Fleet: That is right. 

Case: And you might have been able to prevent that had 
you not dictated restrictions on the use of ammunition. 

Collins: Van, answer that; if you don’t, I will. 

Van Fleet: Let me explain the war this way: 

The war that does the most damage to the enemy is from 
the air. It is an almost one-service war that goes on, air war, 
doing the damage to the enemy deep in his own territory. 

The Navy adds their air arm to that. 

The Army is merely maintaining their position. 

If the Army had been adequately supplied with ammuni- 
tion, and could put a fire pressure on the enemy greater than 
itdoes now, it would consume more of the enemy, the enemy 
supplies, create problems for him which, in turn, would help 
our air service. 

In other words, the Army is not doing very much today to 
add to the success of the Air, sir. 

Case: Which, in turn, might mean, to use the words of 
° ther day, might make him more eager to have an armis- 

ce! 

Van Fleet: The only pressure the Army can put on, with- 
out advancing, is firepower, and the firepower is not as much 
I would like to see it. 
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Collins: The question was, as I understand it—and if I 
am wrong, I would like to be corrected—whether or not 
the enemy, over the period of the armistice, of a year and a 
half, whether or not we could have prevented his build-up 
and digging in if we had more ammunition. 

My answer is “No.” 

Now, why? 

We have been trying to do it with the fighter-bombers 
and an overwhelming superiority of air, and we haven't 
achieved it. 


Why Build-Up Goes On 


Case: You don’t blast them out? 

Collins: The enemy has to come all the way from the 
north of the Yalu. They have come down by train and by 
truck, but they also come marching across country. 

If anybody tried to stop that kind of movement by artil- 
lery, there would not be enough money in the whole United 
States Treasury to stop it. 

What we have been trying to do, of course, is to attack 
their railroad lines, and we have bombed them and we 
could bring you pictures to show where the rail lines have 
been cut over and over again by effective air bombing. 

We have bombed their columns at night, but they are 
orientals and they are used to carrying stuff on their backs 
on an A-frame, and they take their time and they go like a 
procession of ants. 

All the bombing that we have been able to do from our 
sea, from our ships, from our air, has not prevented that. Let 
me assure you that, in my judgment, the enemy would still 
have built up the way he has, no matter how much ammuni- 
tion you would have shot at him. 

Furthermore, he would still have dug in the way he did. 

I could bring over here photographs that have been taken 
at the front, that show the beginning of the digging through 
a hill, of a battery of eight guns of artillery. These people 
work, and if you start shooting at them, they quit and take 
cover. Then, when you stop shooting at them—and you 
cannot shoot 24 hours a day, unless you want to expend the 
whole United States Treasury—they start digging again. 

In my judgment, and I will stake my reputation on it as a 
military. man, you could not have prevented the build-up of 
these forces, or prevented their being dug in unless you 
would have expended more ammunition than we could pos- 
sibly produce even in American industry. 

That is my judgment. 

Senator Knowland (Rep.), of California: Do I under- 
stand, from your testimony, that in your judgment there has 
been a sufficient amount of ammunition for the present type 
of a stalemated war we have had in Korea since the armistice 
negotiations have been going on; is that substantially the 
gist of the testimony? 

Collins: Is that question addressed to me? 

Knowland: Yes. 

Collins: My statement, Senator Knowland, is that we do 
not have enough ammunition, including all our reserve 
stocks. You see, that is the crux of the problem. 

Knowland: Even for the stalemated war? 

Collins: Well, it is very difficult to separate it because, 
you see, what we shoot for is not just this stalemated war, 
we can't possibly plan only on this; it is what might happen 
if a potential enemy attacked, and that is what this level of 
supplies really means. These reserve stocks are not satisfactory 
to me. 

Again let me say that in my judgment, and in the judg- 
ment of many division and corps commanders that I have 
talked to, there is adequate ammunition in the hands of 
the Eighth Army; and General Van Fleet has’ so said, 10 
minutes ago, in the hands of the troops, to meet the type of 
warfare that the Eighth Army commander is now directed 
to fight. 

Van Fleet: But not sustain it, only initiate battle. 
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HE SENATE of the United States has written a tragic 
chapter in American history. 

It has failed by resolution to repudiate the Yalta 
Conference and its iniquities. 

It has failed in voting on a nomination for Ambassa- 
dor to the Soviet Union to reject the philosophy of 
Charles E. Bohlen, who, upon being selected for that 
post, publicly testified in support of the evil agreements 
made at Yalta, where he served as an adviser. He 
says the agreements were all right at the time—only 
their subsequent violation and interpretation by the 
Soviet Union were wrong. 

But the facts show otherwise. This comment is not a 
case of hindsight. Within a few days after the official 
announcement of the Yalta agreement had been issued 
to the world in February 1945, there began in this mag- 
azine a series of four editorials denouncing the aban- 
donment of principle and flagrant disregard of the 
pledges of the Atlantic Charter. This Charter was the 
heart of American idealism—it was for this that 
American boys were asked to give their lives. 

In one of those editorials, the writer said: 

“Yalta has changed the face of modern history. 

“From an era in which collective security has been 
the primary objective, the pendulum has swung now to 
an era in which all the major nations are to be above 
the law prescribed for the smaller nations. 

“Surrender No. 1 at Yalta was acquiescence in the 
seizure of Latvia, Estonia and Lithuania by Stalin in 
1940 when he was a partner of Hitler. 

“Surrender No. 2 was the ratification of a deal made 
in 1943 between Stalin and Churchill to take away 
from Poland—an ally—one third of her territory. 

“Surrender No. 3 was the acceptance of Stalin’s de- 
mand, first raised at the Dumbarton Oaks Conference, 
that Russia reserve a power of veto over the Security 
Council of the proposed United Nations Charter.” 

In the February 23, 1945, issue the writer said: 

“Many of us will still believe that the President’s 
position at the Crimea Conference should have been 
that which we took earlier in this war, namely, that 
peace settlements must await the day of victory and 
that the peace conference must be free from any previ- 
ous commitments or pledges on territorial questions 
made in secret or otherwise. 

“Russia could not quit the war against Germany if 
decision on her territorial demands were deferred any 
more than we could turn from the fight against Hitler 
because we failed to persuade Russia to wait for the 
awards of a peace conference, at which all interests, in- 
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cluding the people of Poland, would have had a chance 
to be heard through a government of their own choos- 
ing, as specifically provided for in the Atlantic Char- 
ter, which says: 

“*They (Russia, Britain, the United States, etc.) 
desire to see no territorial changes that do not ac- 
cord with the freely expressed wishes of the peo- 
ples concerned.’ 

“We cannot concede that Russia is winning this war 
alone against Germany and so deserves everything 
she asks for. If American lives had not been sacrificed 
on the Western Front and if we had not supplied air- 
planes and other materials under lend-lease, Russia 
could not have mounted her offensives. The American 
viewpoint has back of it moral right as well as sacri- 
fices of our manpower thousands of miles away from 
continental United States. 

“For American idealism was defeated at Yalta. Amer- 
ican constitutionalism was scorned at Yalta, and the 
pledges given in the Atlantic Charter that no nation— 
neither Russia, nor Britain nor any other country— 
will seek ‘territorial aggrandizement’ were flagrantly 
violated at Yalta.” 

Again in another editorial—written immediately 
after the results of the secret sessions at Yalta became 
public—the writer said: 

“Sooner or later appeasement must end, and Yalta 
was the place to end it. Russia would have respected us 
for it and a mere deferment of the Polish question to 
the peace conference—or its adjudication even before 
that time by a special international commission at 
which all interests, including those of Poland, could be 
heard, and the United Nations could sit in judgment— 
would never have caused a break in the present alliance 
between Russia, Britain and the United States. If this 
partnership is founded on any such frail basis, then, 
indeed, we are in for trouble ahead and we must ap- 
pease and appease and appease... 

“We simply have been outmaneuvered and out- 
bluffed, and we on this side of the Atlantic already have 
begun to sacrifice our ideals and principles down the 
long painful road of rationalized surrender.” 

In another editorial at the time the writer said: 

“Where is the courage to challenge the compromises 
and the appeasements that mean not yet the uncondi- 
tional surrender of our enemies but already the uncon- 
ditional surrender of our souls and our consciences to 
the old, old doctrine that ‘might makes right’?” 

Will this Congress—or another Congress yet to be 
elected—give the American answer? 
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